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It was a desperate encounter and the “Liberty Boys” madé a brave stand. They were set back, 
but not defeated. and the British were worse crippled than they. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CONCEALED MARKSMAN. 


“Will ye take ther oath uy alleegance ter.the British 
cause ?” 

“No.” 

“Take et er die!” 

“JT will die if need be, but take the oath of allegiance 
to the tyrant king I will not!” 

“Ye hed better.” 

‘é No we 

It was rather an exciting scene. 

Standing underneath the spreading branches of a giant 


tree which stood beside the road in front of a house a} 
-tew miles from Charleston, South Carolina, was a man 


who, while roughly dressed, after the fashion of the farm- 


-ers of the region, was a brave and rather handsome man. 


Around his neck was a rope; the rope was thrown over a 
limb ten feet abové his head, and the end was held by 
half a dozen rough-looking men. In front of the threat- 
ened man stood four or five more rough-looking men, and 
it was one of these that had addressed the words to the 
prisoner, for such he evidently was. , 

Standing near, with clasped hands and tears coursing 
down their cheeks, were a woman of forty years and a 
beautiful maiden of seventeen or eighteen years. 

The time of the occurrence of this scene was midsummer 
of the year 1779; and the Revolutionary War was in 
progress, 

The ten or a dozen rough-looking men were Tories, the 
A short time be- 
fore our story opens the Tories had called at the house, 
which stood a little ways back from the road, had called 
the farmer, David Boggs, to the door, had made him a 


single man was a Whig, or patriot. 


prisoner, led him out} placed the rope around his neck, and 
demanded that he take the oath of allegiance to the king. 
The farmer was a brave man, however, and he promptly res 
fused, whereupon ensued the conversation above given. 


“Ye air er fool, Dave Boggs,” growled the leader of the 
party of Tories. 

“T don’t think so,” was the quiet reply. 

“Wal, I do. 
hung rather than take ther oath uv alleegance ter ther 
king.” , 

“You may think so, but I do not.” 

“T- know -et’s so.” 

“You don’t know it. That is ck your opinion, that is 
all. bP) o / 

“Wal, thet’s neether heer nur theer. 
take ther oath?” 

“T have already told you that I am not.” 


Air ye goin’ ter 


“Then we'll hang ye!” ¢ 

“T can’t prevent you from doing that, but I can defy 
you to make me take the oath of allegiance to a tyrant like 
King George.” ° 

The patriot’s voice rang out loud and clear, and a chorus 
of oaths escaped the lips of the Tories. 

“Oh, string *im up, cap’n.” - 

“Yas; le’s don’ wait no longer. ” 

“‘He’s too blamed sassy.” 

“Giy’ ther word, cap’n, an’ we'll h’ist *im inter ther 
other worl’ in er jiffy.” 

“Oh, sir, have mercy,” pleaded the woman, gpproach- 
ing and facing the man addressed as cap'n. “Do not 
hang my husband.” 


“Ef he’ll take ther oath we won’ hang ’im, old lady,” 


Enny man’s er fool whut’ll let *imself be ~ 


was the reply, “but'ef he won’ take ther oath, w’y, et’s his , 


own fault ef we hang *im.’ 

The woman leaped to her husband’s side and said, plead: 
ingly: 

“Please take éhie oath, Dave!” 


The man seemed to be undergoing a violent nsinie | 


struggle, but. presently he shook his head and said firmly: 
“T can’t do it, Lizzie.” 
“But, Dave, think. If you refuse, you will lose your 
life.” 


~“T Gan’t help that, Lizzie,” was the firm reply. “If I 
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rather die than fight for the tyrant king and raise my| promptly, and in ae rir sing V ice, 


hands against the patriots who are fighting for inde- 
pendence.” : 

“Wich proves whut I sed erwhile ergo, Dave Boggs,” 
growled the leader ; “yer er fool.” 

“And you are a villain, Sam Sickles,” was the prompt 
reply. 

An oath escaped the lips of the Tory. 

“Heer, don’ tork sassy ter me,” he cried; “I don? ‘low no 
man ter do thet. Air ye goin’ ter take ther oath? This is 
ther las’ time I’m goin’ ter ax ye.” | 

“And for the last time, I answer that I will not take the 


oath of allegiance.” 


A scream escaped the tia’ of ‘ise Boggs, and she clung 


“to her husband, begging him to take the oath and save his 


life, but he shook his head,.and at a word from Sickles one 
of the men tore the woman away from her husband, and 


pushed her back out of the way. 


and wrists. 


- heer affa’r which don’ consarn ye ertall?” 


“Up with ther cussid rebel,” roared Sickles. 
“Oh, don’t—don’t hang him!—don’t hang ey hus- 
band,” wailed the woman. 


“Oh, my poor, dear father,” "cried me girl, tears stream- 
ing down her face. 

‘ The men who had hold of the rope lurched back, putting 
all their weight on it, and the patriot was pulled up off 
the ground. 

A few moments he hung there, struggling at the end 
of the rope, and then there came the sharp, whip-like 
crack of a musket and the rope snapped as if made of 
pack-thread, dropping the patriot to the ground. 

The Tories stared at one another, and then as one man 
turned and gazed in the direction from which the shot had 
seemed to come, | 


Just across the road was a little knoll, on which grew 
trees and bushes, and the shot had seemed to come from 
there. | 


As the patriot fell to the ground, Mrs. Boggs and her 
‘daughter Lucy leaped forward, and kneeling by his side, 
loosened” the rope and took it from around his neck, and 
then began chafing the almost insensible man’s temples 
The Tories were so-occupied with gazing won- 
deringly toward the knoll that they did not even note this 
action on the part of the woman and girl. 

Presently Sickles, the Tory leader, found his voice, and 
ealled out loudly: 

“Who in blazes air ye, thet dar’s ter take er han’ in this 


~ e 
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“Who air ye?” | ea 
‘““None of your business.” _ 
a go fur is cuss, 7 


ony wun,” nied one of the men. 
“Thet’s right,” from another. ‘ 
“So we will,” declared a third, and ‘they: started to 
cross the road. As they did so a warning voice was heard ; 
it rang out loud, clear, and threatening : 
“Stop 
The Tories wondered at igus for Naika it, but hey 
stopped. ‘There was something so authoritative and im- 
perative in the tone of the voice that they could not hel; 
it. es | 
“That’s right,” came again in an approving tone; “yot 
are wise in obeying. If you were to cross the road it woulc 
mean the death of at least one of your number.” 
“Some down an’ show yerself,” cried Sickles. 
“So that you may fill me full of bullets, eh Pin a tom 
of scorn. 
“Thet’s jes’ whut we’d do, ye bet,” was the growling 
reply. 

“Exactly, so I am aware; and for that reason I mus 
refuse to comply with your Kind request.” 

“Say, cap’n, theer’s on’y ‘wun feller,” said one of th 


men ina low tone. “We hain’t goin’ ter let wun cuss mak 


us stan *heer, air we?” : * 

The stranger on the knoll seemed to be possessed 0 
very keén hearing, for he said quickly: 

“Tf you value your lives, you will do just what I tel 
you. You have just had a specimen of my marksmanship 
and I give you fair warning that if you attempt to cros 
the road I shall shoot, and shoot to kill.” 

Yer on’y tryin’ ter skeer us out,” cried Sickles. “Y 
won’ dar’ shoot wun uy us down.” 

“You think not?” 

“Tm sure uv et.” 

“What makes you, so sure of it?” 

“W’y, ef ye wuz ter kill wun uv us, ther res’ would kil 
ye, jes’ ez shore ez ennythin’.” 

“You'll have to lay hands on me, before you can hur 
me,” was the reply. “T will shoot one of your “number 
dead, and then when you get here yout; will find me miss 
ing. ) 

“But we'll fin’ ye, all right; ye won’ be able ter git cla 
erway.” - 
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eal ‘find that 5 you eiisisken. I am as much 
e in the timber as any redskin you ever saw. You 
et dat run me down in a hundred years.” 

- os The pRaties looked at one another in an undecided man- 


eo) efter a brief period of silence Sickles called out: 
a art you will ergree not ter interfeer with us erg’in, we 
e won’ bother ye.” 
— | “You mean that if I will agree to stand here and see 
~ you hang that man, there, without raising a hand to pre- 
= it, you will not bother me?” There was an intona- 
"tion of scorn in the voice. 
_ “Wal, I mean thet ye hain’t ter interfeer, no matter 
whether we hang *im er not.” 
Tam sorry, my friend, but I cannot give you ang such 
promise.” 
ee “Ye kain’t?” 
 &No.” 
“Ye mean thet 3 ye won't.” 
“ce Yes.” 
“Wal, whut right hev ye ter interfeer?” - 
“The right of any man with a heart in his bosom, to 
interfere when they see a wrong being perpetrated.” 
“Ther hain’t no wrong bein’ pee z 
“You say not?” 
“Thet’s whut I say.” 
“And you think it is not wrong to hang a fellow human 
being 2?” | 
“Not under ther sarkumstances.” 
“What are the circumstances ?” 
“He’s er rebel.” 
“A rebel?” 
“ Yas. 9 
“What do you call a rebel ?” 
“Wy, er man whut—whut is in symperthy with ther 
peeple whut is fightin’ erg’inst King George.” 
“Oh, that is your definition of a rebel, eh?” 
“Vas. 99 
“Well, I don’t call such a man a rebel.” 
_. “Ye-don’?” . 
Ze No.” 
“Whut d’ye call ’im?” 
_ “A patriot.’ ? 
is “BYs all ther same.” 
_ ©No, there’s a difference between a rebel and a patriot 
é but you haven’t sense enough to- see it.” 
i ise: thet,” howled Sickles, “ d’ye mean ter tork ter 
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“Becos I’ye killed men fur torkin’ er heap less sassy 
than that.” 

“Oh, you have?” 

“T hey!” 

“And you are a dangerous man?” 

“Ye bet I am dangerous, ez ye’ll fin’ out afore ye gits 
through with me.” 

“And you will find that I am a Aineeiene man before 
you get through with me, too.” 

“Bah! Air ye goin’ ter prommus not ter interfeer with 
us ?” : 

“You mean am I going to promise to stand here, idle, 
and permit you to hang that patriot?” 

“Wal, hev et thet way ef ye wanter. He’s er rebel, an’ 
hez refoosed ter take ther oath uv alleegence ter ther king, 
an’ he hez got ter die.” 


“He refused to take the oath of Cee did he?” 

“He did.” 

“Preferred death to taking an oath to fight for the king 
and against the people who are struggling for liberty, 
eh?” 

“‘Yas—ther more fool he.” 

“The more man he. There is: more manhood in him 
than in all your whole gang put together.” 

“Whut’s thet! 

“How do you know I’m a ‘young feller’ ?” 


Say, ye air too sassy, young feller.” 


“By yer voice, an’, too, er man uv jedgment wouldn’ do 


whut ye’re doin’.” ; 
“Oh, he wouldn’t?” — « 
“No. Theer air mighty few people in this part uv ther 


kentry ez’d want ter tork sassy ter Sam Sickles.” 

“You are he, I suppose! 5a 

“Thet’s right; ?m Sam Bivides: ” 

“All right, Mr. Sam Sickles; and now, let me tell you 
something: If you make a move to harm that man whom 


you were on the point of hanging, I will begin doing some 


sharpshooting—and every time my musket cracks, down 
will go one of your men, never.to rise again. Do you 
hear ?”” | 

“Yas, I heer,” in a growling voice. 
- “Then. heed.” | 

“W’y sh’d I, thet’s whut I wanter.know ?” 

“Because 1 say for you to do so.” 

“Wal, who in blazes air ye, thet ye sh’d dar’ ter give 
orders ter Sam Sickles an’ his men?” : 
“You wish to know who I am?” 

yaa | 


“All right; you shall know. I am——-” 








: 2 “Wal,” impatiently, “who in blazes air ye?” 
“Dick Slater!’ 


- CHAPTER IL. 
DEADLY WORK. 


“Dick Slater ¥” 
The exclamation escaped the lips of Sickles, and then 


_he and his men looked at one another in wondering 
amazement. j 


Boys.” _ 
The youths had been in South Carolina some time, and 
had made themselves known. 
They had scattered a number of Tory bands to the 
. four winds, and had been engaged in a number of en- 
counters with the British, . ez 
As in every one of the encounters they had come forth 
victorious, and had created havoc in the ranks of the ene- 
my, they had made their name not only known, but feared 
as well by the redcoats and Tories of the South. 
Hence, when in answer to the question as to who he 
__ was, the concealed stranger answered “Dick Slater,” it 
"was not so surprising that the Tories should stare at one 
_ another in amazement and consternation. 
| “Say, ef ther duss is reelly Dick Slater, he means jes’ 
_- whut he sez,” said one of the Tories. 
; The others nodded assent to this proposition. 
s “But he’s on’y wun man,” said Sickles, “an’ even ef he’s 
| Dick Slater, he kain’t do much uy ennythin’ erg’inst er 
duzzen uv us.” 
“But ye know whut he sed,” from another; “he sed ez 


; how he is er dead shot, an’ thet he’ll drop us one at er 
time.” | 


‘ 


“But I think we kin ketch ’im, boys,” said Sickles i in a 


low voice. “All we'll hev ter do is ter make er rush, an’ 


_ surroun’ ther knoll.” 
“Tl bet thet ef we make er rush et’ll mean ther death 
uy at least wun uy us,” was the reply. 
“Mebby so, mebby not. Ef we make er quick break, an’ 
dash ercrost ther road, he won't be able ter hit wun uy us, 
an’ wunst we air in ermong ther trees we'll be all right.” 
“Mebby so,” was the doubtful reply. 


“Wal, air ye willin’ ter be backed down and skeered out |. “ 


by wun man?” asked Sickles in a scornful voice. 






wank che’ 
Jes’ Saye hr wo 0 rd. ; 


| They had heard of Dick Slater and his brave “Liberty 
| 
; 
| 
; 
| 















“We leeve thet fur ye ter say, cap’n,” said one. “Ef ye; “Don’t let 
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“Well, what are. a fell ws g todo?” came downin | 
the clear, rinpitie Sie oe th Sane Boy.” “I’m wait- i 
ing for you to come a some kind of a decision; but if — 
you'll accept my advice you will take your departure, and 


make no attempt either to injure the pert or to attack — 


me. » 


“Yer jes’ tryin’ ses skeer us es » said Sickles. 

“Not at all. I am speaking for your own good. If you 
attempt to injure the patriot or to get at me, it will mean 
death to some of you—and indeed the whole gang, if you 
keep after me long enough.” 

This was said in a matter-of-fact voice, without the 
least bit of bravado, and the Tories looked at one another 
in rather a dubious manner. 
stubborn scoundrel, and was not willing to give it up so. 
He was determined to at Jeast make an attempt to get at 
the bold speaker. 


Secretly he hoped that they might’ be able to capture 
Dick. He was aware that there was a price on the youth’s 
head. A reward of five hundred pounds was offered by 


the British for the capture of Dick Slater, and if he and 
his comrades could capture the “Liberty Boy,” it. would. 


be a good stroke of work, and would put some good British 
gold in their pockets. 

So he said to his men, in a low, cautious voice which he 
thought could not be heard by the hidden youth: “We mus’ } 
make an attempt ter git at ther cuss, boys. 
—go!” 


nee now 


As he spoke he leaped frward with all his cums and 
his men followed suit. | = 

They were quick, and it seemed that the attempt was 
to be successful, and that the “Liberty Boy” was not going 
to be able to fire a shot at them before they would dis- 
appear from sight in the timber. | 

This was the thought that came to the Tories, but int 
as they were congratulating themselves on the success of 
their plan, there came a sharp, whip-like crack, and one of 
the Tories gave utterance to a gasping cry, threw up his 


arms and fell forward upon his face, dead. 


The others were now safe within the shelter afforded by 
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Sickles, however, was a 
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ve Boggs.” 
| ck were a few of the cries from the lips of the Tories 


s they raced up the side of the knoll, and there is little 


hey come upon him. 

This they did not do, however. 

When they reached the top of the knoll, and looked 
around them, the youth was nowhere to be seen. ~ 

He had quickly made his escape from the dangerous 
neighborhood. ) 

The Tories, pistols in bie glared around them with 
ooks of anger and«disappointment on their fierce faces. 

“He’s gone!” 

- “He hain’t heer !” 

“He’s got erway!” 

-“ An’ arter killin’ Bill, too!” 

“ An’ we kain’t git revenge fur ther killin’ uv Bill!” 
“We must,” grated Sickels. “The scoundrel can’t be 
fur erway. Scatter, an’ look fur *im.” | 

The men hesitated. . 

“Say, cap’n, ef wun uv us wuz ter fin’ aes whut d’ye 
pose would happen?” asked one. 

“W’y, ye’d git er chance ter git revenge fur ther killin’ 
uv Bill.” , : | 

The other shook his head. i , 

“J think thet more likely we’d git er chance ter go an’ 
jine Bill on his journey ter ther other kentry—whurever 
thet may be.” 

“Bah! Ye hain’t erfeerd uv ther cuss, air ye?” 

“Wal, I dunno’s I’m erfeerd, kerzackly, but I’m begin- 
nin’ ter berleeve thet ther cuss ez calls ’imself Dick Slater 
an’ sez he’ll kill ever’ wun uv us ef we chase ’im, means 
whut he sez.” 

“Wal, come erlong, then, an’ we'll all stay tergether an’ 
hunt fur ’im. He won’t dar’ try ter git ernuther shot at 














us, I’m sart’in.” 

“That is where you are mistaken,” came in a clear, 
ringing voice; “if you try to catch me I shall end the days 
tof one after another until all are ee: Better go away 
about your business!” — 

f “Quick! Come on, boys,” cried Sickles, darting in the 

| direction from which the voice sounded; 

now !” 

} The men followed, though they foared that they were 

doing a foolish thing in doing so. | 

5 a h 2 had suddenly conceived a wonderful respect for 
the prowess of the youth who called himself Dick Slater, 

| 1 rould have preferred to postpone the attempt to get 


“we'll git *im 
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loubt but what Dick Slater would have fared badly had. 
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psCapter "im, an’ hang” im ter ther tree erlongside uv| revenge for the death of their ae to some more pro- 
| pitious time. ; 


There was nothing for it, however, but to follow the 
lead of their commander, and they did so. 


would be. 

They had gone but a short distance when there came a 
sharp report, and another one of their comrades threw up 
his hands and fell forward upon his face. 

That he was dead they had but little doubt. 

The “Liberty Boy” had given them fair. warning that 
he would shoot to kill, and they had had ample evidence 
in the severed rope that he was a dead shot. 

“Fire a volley, men,” roared Sickles in a rage. 
may be able to wound or kill him.” 


| The Tories fired a volley in the direction from which 
the shot had come, but as they fired entirely at. random, 
‘they did not have much hope that they had done any dam- 


age. ees 

A mocking laugh came to their hearing, proving they 
were right in thinking they probably had not hit the 
youth. 


“Fools,” came the word in scathing tones, “you might 


chase me all day, and waste hundreds of bullets, and not do - 


me any harm. And at the same time I would be picking 
you off one at a time. If you are wise, you will give this 
thing up, bury your dead comrades, and get away from 


here.” 


“We 





The result was just what they expected and feared it . 


\ 


The men paused, and looked at one another in a dubi- — 


ous manner. 

“JT think ez how thet i is good advice, cap’n,” said one, 
“an’ I’m fur takin’ et, ye bet!” ® 

“So’m I,” from another, “ef we keep on felierie? ther 
cuss, he’ll wipe out ther hull crowd uv us—thet’s whut I 
think erbout.et.” 

The others nodded their heads to signify that they 
thought the same about the matter: 

In truth, Sickles himself was not very eager to pursue 


the “Liberty Boy” farther. 


It had been such a costly experiment, already, that he 


was ready to give it up. 

“All right, men,” he said, “we will let the tetany go, 
now, but we will see if we can’t git even with ’im afore 
very much longer.” | | | 

“Oh, we’ve got ter git even with *im!” said one. “He 
hez killed Bill ’n’ Jim, an’ we hev got ter git revenge 
-onter ther cuss fur doin’ uv et.” 

“Are you going to do as I have advised you?” asked 
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_ the cool voice, coming from a different direction from what 
the Tories had expected. 


“Yas, we're goin’ ter do whut ye davise fat ther pres- 
ent,” replied Sickles. 
matter by er long chalk.” 

“Oh, you are going to try to get revenge on me, are 
you?” he 

“We air not on’y goin’ ter try; we’re goin’ ter do et.” 

“Well, my friend, you are at liberty to try all you want 
to, but you will find it about the biggést job you have ever 
undertaken.” 

“We'll resk thet.” 

“All right; and now, get to work. Bury your two dead 
comrades, and then take yourselves away from here.” 


“We'll *tend ter our business, an’ ye ’tend ter your’n.” |’ 


“That is what I am doing. And mind you, if you offer 
to injure. the patriot, yonder, I will open fire on you again, 


and I think that next time I shall make it my business to 


select you for a victim.”. 

Sickles turned pale and muttered an oath wader his 
breath. Aloud he called out: 

“We won’t do nothin’ ter Dave Boggs, now, but he’ll hey 
ter look out afterward. He’s got ter take ther oath er 
die !” | 

“And if you cowardly scoundrels come fooling around 
here again, trying to make him take the oath, you will 
die!” | 

The Tories wails no reply, but made their way to where 
their comrades had fallen. They found both men stiff in 
death, and one‘of their number went down to Dave Bogss 
house and borrowed a spade. 

They buried their dead comrades, returned the sate 
and then Sickles said to the farmer, fiercely and threaten- 
ingly: 

_ “We hev giv’ up ther idee uv makin’ ye take ther oath 


ter-day, but we’ll come erg’in, an’ nex’ time ye’ll take et 


er die fur shore.” 

“T will never take the oath of Teva to the tyrant, 
King George,” was the firm reply, “and if you come here 
again, I shall try and be ready to give you a warm recep- 
tion, for I understand that it will mean death for me to 
fall dn your hands, anyway.” 

“Ye bet et will, an’ I kin tell ye et won’t do ye enny good 
ter try to resist us, fur we'll git ye ennyway.” — 


“Yes, and I’ll get some of your cowardly gang while you} ~ 


are doing it, too,” was the undaunted reply. 


“Bravo, sir,” cried a ringing voice, coming from the side | 


of the knoll. “That is the way to talk to the cowards.” 
The Tories. were very angry. 


“But I tell ye this don’ end ther 


| work uy et, and end yer career!” 


Their faces were red with | 
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rage, and the chances are that but for the voice of Die F 
Slater, they would have attacked the patriot. This serv : 
as a warning to them, however, and they held their passial 
in check, and refrained from doing anything. Lg 

“We air goin’ now,” said Sickles, “but we'll be bad 
Look out fur us, fur when we come erg’in we'll make sho 


“Bah! I am not afraid of you,” was the bold reply, 
“You are a.gang of cowards.” 

With growls and muttered oaths, the Tories torned ank 
walked away down the road. , } é 

“Keep straight on,” called out the voice of the “ Libert, 
Boy.” “Don’t think to play any tricks, for you won't b 
able to do it.” : 

The Tories walked onward without making reply, ant 
presently disappeared around : a me in the road a a 
of a mile distant. : 

As they did so Mr- and. Mrs. Boggs and Lanny ‘saw é 
bronzed-faced, handsome young man of perhaps twenty 
years emerge from the timber Just across the road and oP 
proach them. 

“You are Dick Slater?” said the patriot, advancing a 
giving the youth his hand. “I am proud to know you, and 
I owe you thanks for saving my life from the Tories.” 

“Yes, I am Dick Slater,” was the quiet reply, “and yo 
ate more than welcome to what little I have done. It is 
pleasure to. me, always, when I am enabled to spoil thi 
plans of redcoats or Tories.’”” . 

“So I should judge, by what I have heard of you.” 

“T will leave you now, for I wish to follow those Torie 
and see where they go and what they do,” said Dick. 

Then with a bow he turned and hastened away in the di 
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rection taken by the Tories. i 


CHAPTER III. 


- REDCOAT VS. REDCOAT. 







On this same afternoon—indeed, it was now evening 
party of redeoats and Indians was encamped at the foot o 
a bluff ata point perhaps three miles southward from # 
home of Dave Boggs, the patriot. ee 
The redcoats and Indians in question were from. 
army of General Prevost, who was marching from Sav 
nah, Georgia, upon Charleston, South Carolina, with 
view to causing the patriot army there to surrender. 

This was a small scouting party, consisting of five I 











ps a five Bate men, Cart it was perhaps five miles in 
ce of the main force. . 

2 ie of the fact that the British general, Prevost, 
ha ¢ | secured a lot of Cherokee Indians as allies, they and 
Se e white soldiers did not get along any too well. The 
edeoats despised the redskins, and the red men of the 
et had a healthy contempt for the white men, whose 
jack of knowledge of woodcraft was sufficient to*® stamp 


i 
he 
I ie 


them, i in the minds of the Indians, as being not much force. 
Of course, when they were with the main army they 
| ould not indulge themselves in controversy to any great 
extent, but when they *got away from the main force, in 
adittle party like this one, there was sure to be more or less 
bickering. . | | 
It had been so on his occasion. This party had been 
away from the army all day, and the white men and In- 
dlians had had several disputes over various trivial mat- 
ters: And now, encamped at the foot of the bluff, one of 
the white men—a big fellow, and a sort of bully, named 
ugo Kern—and the leader of the Indians—also a big, 
uscular specimen of manhood, called Red Plume—had 









ecome engaged in a quarrel. 

Hugo had started it by stating that he did not believe 

Ehey were on the right road to Charleston. 

andered off to one side,” he declared, “and I doubt if we 

pre as near Charleston as we were this morning.” — 

| “Ugh!” grunted Red Plume, with as much contempt as 
is stoical face was capable of expressing, “What white 

8 know *bout it?” 

“What do I know about it?” cried Kern angrily, «“ well, 
af I don’t know as much about it as a blamed, greasy, 
dirty redskin, then it is very strange.” 

A dark look came over the redskin’s face. - 

“White man heap—um—sassy !” he muttered. 
| | “Well, I have a right to be ‘sassy,’ redskin,” was the te- 
















waters to be insulted by a redskin that doesn’t much more 
{thar know he’s alive.” . 
i | “Ugh! ‘Red Plume him much ‘live,’ ” Aisitad the In- 
idia on. “White man n0 b’leeve Red Plume live, him 
ee ; . 
. ah! You couldn’t prove a Red Plume!” 
The Indian frowned, and his lips were compressed tight- 
. The e was a glint i in his dark eyes... ait 14m, 
ey bby whit man make heap mistake, ” "he said. ae 
th r laughed sneeringly. ei ae 
oi of it, redskin. ¥ - : 
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t was a ve S ' good sneer. 
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~ “Me no ’fraid,” was the grim reply. 


“We have 






ttort. “TI didn’t come three thousand miles across the big} 


| “Heap good!” the Indian shamed. 


ae think um know much,” said ee In- 
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a “Say, you blamed redskin,” growled Kern, shaking his 
finger at the Indian, “do you want trouble with me?” 
The Indian did not flinch, but met the gaze of the white 


man unflinchingly, his beady eyes shining with an angry 


light. : 
“Me no kin say me want trouble,” was the reply, “but 
me no ’fraid to hab trubble, if white man want to make it.” 
“Oh, you’re not afraid, hey?” sneeringly. 
The Indian straightened up, and replied proudly: 
“White man right,” he declared. ‘Red Plume no ’fraid 
uv white man—no ’fraid uv ennythin’.” 


Hugo Kern laughed loudly. 

“Oho, you’re one of those dare-devil afraid-of-nothing 
sort of chaps, are you?” he exclaimed. * 
“If big white man 
think me ’fraid, him.kin’ fin’ out.” | 

Kern’s comrades and the Indian’s brother braves had 
been silent spectators and auditors, so far, but now one 
of the redcoats growled: : 


“Say, go in and cut the redskin’ s comb, Hugo. He’s yas 
blamed sassy, and needs a lesson.” 

“White man no kin cut Red Plume’s comb,” said the 
redskin promptly and defiantly. “If him tink so, him 
kin try.” : 


Kern hesitated, but not because of fear. 


“Red Plume is the chief of the redskins,” he said to his - 
comrades, “and if I was to kill him Prevost would go. 


for me.” 

“Don’t use weapons, then,” suggested one, “you are 
both big fellows, and the Indians pride themselves on 
their strength; so discard your weapons and have a hand- 
to-hand encounter with Nature’s weapons. 
can be determined’in this manner as well as by use of 
weapons.” 

This proposition met with Kern’s approval. 

“T’m willing,” he said, “if the redskin is. 


chance to take some of the conceit out of the fellow.” 


Plume asked, holding up his muscular hands’ to illugtrate. 
Kern nodded. 
“Yes, that’s the idea, redskin. ” 
“Aw no use knife nur ennythin’ ?” 


~ 


too, held up his hands. 


“Me make white 


| man think him got hol’ uv big bear—ugh !” 


_ Then he leaped up and laid aside his knife and toma- 
hawk. 


~The best man — 


Td like a 


“White man mean fight with jes’ um han’s?” Red 


“Bxactly, use nothing but Nature’s weapons,” said es 
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‘Fhe white man rose leisurely, unbuckled his belt, handed | 6 Oh, no, there wasn’t anything tricky about that,” sail 
_ it to one of his comrades, and then took off coat and hat. 


“There, I guess I am ready for the contest, redskin,” -he 
said coolly. | 3 

“Red Plume, him heap reddy,” was the reply. 

“Now, let’s understand this thing before we begin,” said 
“We are to use Nature’s weapons; that is under- 


~~ 


Kern. 
stood.” 
“Ugh!” grunted the redskin, nodding. 
“And we are to use them in any way we see fit?” 
“Ugh!” with another nod. 
“All right; that is satisfactory. Just sail in, redskin, 


as soon as you like, and see how quickly I will teach you 


a few things.” 

The Indian accepted the invitation, and rushed upon the 
redcoat, intending to close with him. — 

Here was where he made a mistake. 

His thought, of course, was that the white man would 
close with him and that the contest would be one of 


_ strength and agility, but the redcoat had other views. 


«In England he had been noted as a boxer. 

He was pretty well skilled in the art, and he wished to 
show the redskin a few tricks. 

Therefore, as the Indian rushed upon him, instead of 
closing with him, the redcoat’s fist shot out, and catching 
his dusky opponent fair between the eyes, knocked him 
down. | 3 “ 

A. chorus of grunts, whether of anger, excitement, sur- 
prise, disappointment or all four, escaped the lips of the 
other redskins. 3 

As‘ for the redcoats they were delighted. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed one, “you pes him that 


. ~time, Hugo.” — 


“T guess he wasn’t looking for that.” 

“T wonder how he likes it?” 

“T’ll bet he saw more stars than he ever saw in the 
daytime, before.” | 

This from the others. 

Hugo grinned in a satisfied manner. He had treated 
the redskin to a surprise, sure enough. — 

The Indian lay flat on his back, staring up at the sky, 
for a few moments, evidently partially dazed by the blow, 
and then he stirred, rose to a sitting posture, and looked 
around him. 

He looked at his brother braves, blinked in a peculiar 
manner, and then turned his eyes on his opponent. A vic- 
ious look appeared in his eyes, and a dark frown came 
over his face as he glared at the white man. 

“Ugh,” he grunted, “white man heap much tricky.” _ ey 
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Kern, with a grin. “I didn’t use anything but Nature’ 
weapons.” g 
“But use um in tricky way,” insisted the retin 
“Not at all. It was understood that we could use’ them 
in any way.we wished.” 
‘The Indian shook his head. 
“Me tho unnerstan’ that white man wuz goin’ to sticks] 
him arm out in Injun’s face,” he said; “me t?ought white 
man an’ red man take hol’ uv each udder, an’ den the bes* 
| 
i 






man would be foun’ out.” | 

The white man shook his head. * 

“Oh, no; that wasn’t the understanding at all. 
to use nothing but Nature’s weapons, true, ‘but we wire toi 


We we 


use them in any way we saw fit.” 1 
“Stick um fist out in udder man’s face uf want to, eh 2” 

the Indian asked. 

Do anything you like. 


1 


“Certainly. All that is necessary | 


is that we stick to Nature’s weapons, and do not use wee ‘ 


ons of man’s manufacture.” 


} 


The Indian leaped to his feet. | 4 
“All right,” he said with a nod; “heap good. Red, 
Plume fight like white mam nex’ time.” ; f 


- “All right,” said the redcoat grinning. He could not: 
help smiling as he pictured to himself the rude, wild son: 
of the American forests trying to compete with him in a 
sparring match—he, the hero of half a hundred contests - 
at fisticuffs. i 
“White man him goin’ to git heap big dose uv him kin? j 
uv fightin’,” declared the redskin, gravely, and Kern and’, 
his comrades laughed loudly. % 
“Now for a boxing-match,” said one; “it’s redcoat 
against redskin, ” 3 
“This will certainly be funny,” from another. - 
“Get ready to take a lesson, yourself, Hugo,” from an-- 
other. j | 
- Red Plume’s brother braves were evidently somewhat. 
excited, and they made a number of remarks to their com 
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rade in the Indian language. Rane ‘ 
A knowledge of the Indian tongue would have - been 
worth considerable to Hugo Kern at that moment, but he. 
did not understand the Indian language, and so had n 
suspicion of what was in store for him. He stood there 
very self-satisfied and grinning. There is an old sayi 
that “Pride goeth before a fall,” and it was applicable 
here, if Kern had “but known it. The fall was not f 1 
distant. : q 
Kern was utterly unsuspicious that there was froghis 1 
store for him. 2 | 
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di} a held ‘the vedekin in utter contempt, and the easy 

1 pee in which he had floored Red Plume made him 

« that he was to have a very easy time disposing of 
is dusky opponent. 

He did not for a moment suspect that the Indian had a 

surprise in store for him. 

_ He would have scouted the idea that a greasy, dirty réd- 
fain could be smart enough to play a trick on him, 

{ He did not know that cunning is ‘one of the strong 
poate in the makeup of the American Indian, but he was 

soon learn this truth. 3 

* «Ts white man reddy?” asked the Indian. 

“Oh, yes, Pm ready,” was the careless reply; “just. sail 
in, Red Plume, whenever you please, and I will give you 
lesson number two in the manly art of self-defense.” , 

Perhaps Red Plume did not understand what Kern 
meant by the reference to “the manly art of self-defense,” 
but it did not matter. He knew what he was going to do, 
and that was enough. 

“All right; me sail in heap big lot, you bet, ”” said the 
Indian, who had been among the white men enough to 
acquire some of their expressions. “White man want look 
heap lot out!” ra eet Bi 
- “Oh, don’t you worry about me, redskin,” with a grin. | 
“T oness I can take care of myself all right.” 

The Indian approached. Kern, moving slowly and cau- 
tiously, and watching the white man warily. There was 
an. inscrutable look on the dusky face and in the dark, 
beadlike ‘eyes, but the Indian’s mind was working rapidly 
ena keenly. He was well aware of what he was doing, and 
had calculated the probable actions of his opponent with 
wonderful correctness. 

As he drew nearer to the redcoat he began making awk- 
ward motions with his arms, as if he intended to fight with 
his fists, after the fashion of-his opponent. | 

Kern thought this was what the Indian intended to do, 
sand he laughed aloud, his comrades joining him in a 
boisterous manner. 

“Took out for yourself, Hugo!” 

“He is a scientific sparrer, old man!” 

re “Yes, one can see that with half an eye!” 

_ You will be able to learn a lot from him, Kern!” 
_ Such were the exclamations from the redcoats. 

‘The Indians sat beside the campfire and stoically watch- 
i o¢ the progress of the affair. Their faces were impassive, 
but they were as eager and excited as redskins ever get to 
be, ji . the same. They knew what their brother braye 
i aten¢ d pres * and were waiting for him to make the} 
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As he drew near the white man, who stood straight up, 
his hands dropped at his side, a grin on his face, Red Plume 
made even more motions with his fists, and at the same 
time he bent and. swayed his body from side to side with 
the grace and ease of a panther: 

Presently the Indian was as close as he wished to be, 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, and then—some- 
thing happened. | 


The Indian did not strike at the face of his white ne 


nent at all, as Kern had supposed he would, but instead, 
with a movement so quick as to have made it impossible 


for his opponent to avoid the danger had he seen it com- . 


ing, the redskin dealt the redcoat a terrible kick, full in 
the stomaeh. , | 

Kern was taken wholly by surprise. He had expected 
that the Indian would strike at his face with his clenched 
fist, and had been prepared to parry the blow, and deliver 
one in return that would have upset his dusky foe; but 
instead of this the redskin had kicked him in the stomach, 
and so strong was the kick that the redcoat was doubled 
up like a jack-knife and hurled backward several feet. He 
struck in the edge of the camp-fire, scattering brands to 
the four winds, and his shoulders struck against the pole 
on which hung an iron kettle nearly full of hot water, and 


| as the pole was knocked out of the forks of the sticks, where 


it had been resting, the water was spilled, and a goodly por- 
tion of it was distributed over the person of the redcoat. 

The breath almost entirely knocked out of his body by 
the terrible kick from the Indian’s foot, burned by fire- 
brands, sealded by hot water, is it any wonder that. Kern 
kicked and floundered about, and gasped and gurgled? 
The chicken with its head cut off often used as a simile in 
describing actions such as were being indulged in by the 
redcoat, would not have been in it at all with Kern. He 
kicked and floundered at a terrible rate, but he was in such 
a dazed, rattled state of mind that he did not better his 
condition much, and had not his comrades leaped forward 


and, seizing hold of him, dragged him away from the fire, . 


there is a likelihood that he would have been burned to 
death. 





And at this moment a human form came rolling down ~ 


the steep side of the bluff, and striking in the midst of the 


redeoats, knocked them right and left. 





CHAPTER IV. 
OVER THE BLUFF. 
Dick Slater hastened in the direction taken by the 
Tories, and in order to guard against an ambush, he went 
in a roundabout way. 
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He traveled at a rapid pace, and ten minutes later he} They nodded. assent. 4 
came in sight of the men he was desirous of following. “Well, Til tell you what we'll do: We will lead bien 


They were making their way along at a walk, and were| that place, and just before we get to the bluff we 
talking in an earnest manner. 





| dodge off to one side, after moving forward a ways m 
The youth did not know it, but th@sfact was that the| rapidy than we have been going. Dick Slater will thi 


Tories. were aware that he was follo . that he is going to lose track of us, and will hasten f 

They had paused immediately after having disappeared] ward. He will find himself on the brink of the bluff 
from the sight of Mr., Mrs., and Lucy Boggs, and one of] most before he knows it, and then we will appear sudden! 
their number had stolen back, taken up a position behind] with drawn pistols, and form in a half-circle around hit 


a tree, and saw all fhat followed. He will have to surrender, for we will have the of il 















 \ He-saw Dick emerge from the timber, advance, shake| of drawn weapons and superior numbers, and of cour 
hands with Mr. Boggs, and then, after the exchange of a| he won’t dare attempt a leap over the bluff.” | 
i. few words, hasten toward the spot where he was concealed.| “‘Thet’s right, cap’n; ther bluff is nigh onter er hundre 
i “Ther cuss is goin’ ter try ter foller us,” he said to him- 
self. “Wal, that’s all right. I’ll go back an’ tell Sam, 
i an’ then we kin lead Mr. Dick Slater er merry chase, w ‘He 
; we think up sum plan fur gittin’ holt uv ’im.” 
; ‘He gave another glance in the direction of the “Liberty 
{ Boy,” and then turned and hastened back to where his 
| companions were in waiting. . 
“What are they doing?” asked Sickles. 
“Ther cuss, Dick Slater, is comin’ arter us, cap'n!” the 
men said in excitement, 
“Coming after us?” 
““ Yas. 9) c 
“Well, he has plenty of impudence! I wonder if he 
thinks he can capture or whip our whole crowd ?” 
“I think it more’n likely thet he is going ter try ter 
foller us an’ see whur we stay, cap’n.” 
The other nodded. | ‘ 
“T guess that it is,” he agreed. “Well, come along. We 
will lead him a chase through the timber, and will talk 
the matter over as we go, and try to make up our minds 
_ how to go about it to capture him.” 
“Theer’s er reward offered fur ’im, hain’t theer, cap- 
tain?” asked one, as = made their way through the 
timber. 


feet high, and purty nigh straight up an’ down.” 

“Yes, if we can get him to the brink of the bluff, we 
have him at such a disadvantage He won’t be able to.d 
anything, only surrender.” 

They moved onward, headed toward the bluff, and 
last were close to it. They had gone a roundabout cone 
in reaching the point, which had caused them to be a: 
hour and a half in getting there, although only about ra 
miles from the Boggs home. , 

When within one hundred yards of the edge of the blut 
the Tories suddenly moved forward at a rapid walk, an 
when within twenty-five yards of the brink they suddenl 
divided into two parties of five each, and darted off at righ 
angles to the right and left. 

This maneuver was executed so quickly and wnexpected 
ly that Dick, who had followed the Tories with’ the unerr 
ing skill for which he was famous, had been taken by suz 
prise. 

_ His idea was that the Tories had suddenly become cog 
nizant of the fact that they were being followed, and tha 
they were endeavoring to make their escape from survel 
lance. With this thought in his mind he darted forwar r¢ 
being determined to again get sight of them. . 

Onward he ran, fifty, seventy-five, one hundred ya d 
and instead of catching sight of the Tories, he found him 
self standing on the brink of a bluff—almost precipice, i 
fact... 73 ae } 

Here he paused, and recoiled-—for the timber and urtdg | 
-brush had hidden the existence of the bluff till he was‘a 
most at the jumping-off point—and as he did so, he heaty 
a noise as of shuffling feet. j 

He whirled instantly—to find himself lena / 
ten fierce-looking men.in a semi-circle, each man with 
pistols leveled at his (Dick’s) head. a 

The youth recognized the men as being the Terie 
| had been nai for an | hour and a half, and_too |] 














= 


“Yes, five hundred iotinde! 
- “Thet’s er heap uv munny.” 
“Yes, so it is, and if that fellow follows us we will make 
a prisoner of him, and deliver him into the hands of Gen-|. 
eral Prescott, and get the money.” 
“How air ye goin’ ter go erbout ketchin’ 2im, cap’n?” 
“TY hardly know: He is a wary bird.” 
“Ye bet he is. He’ll be hard ter ketch.” 
2 After some further discussion Sickles thought of a plan 
which he hoped might be successful. | 
“Ye know whur Atkin’s bluff is, don’t ye, boys?” he 
asked. 
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“a Eien moments not a word was spoken. 
te Tories stood there, grinning in triumph, and hold- 
the pistols leveled, while Dick looked back at them in 


Is a little while ago; now it is our turn to have fun with 
ou. > 

“Tndeed?” remarked Dick ee 

“Yes, indeed! You are in our power, are you not?” 

| “Well, it looks as if you had a slight sai wi 

eA slight advantage ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Bah! We have you at our mercy.” 

“Oh, I am not so-sure about that.” 

“You are not?” 

| “ No,” 

“You must be crazy.” 

— Oh, no. 9 

“Then you are a fool.” | 

4“ Scarcely that, either, though I admit that I was fool- 

h to permit myself to be trapped so neatly.” 

“Ha! You admit that-you are trapped?” 

“Well, it looks as if I have gotten into a place that it 

ill be difficult work getting out of.” 

You are indeed trapped. Just 


hrow your pistols down on the ground, Dick Slater!” 









“You cannot get out. 


_ “Throw my pistols down?” 
= Yes.” 

“What is the use of my doing that?” 
“You will do as I tell you,” angrily. 

A glint of fire came into Dick’s eyes. 
| “I will do nothing of the kind,” he retorted. 

-“You won't?” | : . 

J will not. If you wish me disarmed, you will have to 
fave one of your men do it. ‘I shall not voluntarily dis- 
prm myself.” 

; “Soe, ” said Sickles, addressing one of his men, “dis- 
arm the rebel scoundrel.” 3 
“You are a scoundrel yourself, you Tory” hound 1” said 


' Viel we 


| < “Well soon take some of that spirit out of you!” said 
threateningly. 
= ‘How will you do it?” 
“We will tie you up to a tree and a you till the 
ie: | rans ae ag 
OK ir ier n to your heels.” 
perotor hang me?” 
ar to hand you ‘over to the British and secure 
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“Well, ” said Sickles, presently, “you had your fun with] 


‘e, 


hat 6 had ‘heh made the victim of a clever} the reward of five hundred pounds which is offered for 


you. ” | 

“So that is what you intend to do with me, is it?” 

“Yes,” in a triumphant tone. 

“Whip me till the blood runs to my heels, and then hand 
me over to the British for'a reward, eh?” 

“That is it, exaetly.” 

“Well, let me tell you something, you Tory hound. You 
will never put your plan through to a successful issue.” 

“Tl show you,” angrily. “Disarm him, Joe.” 

The man addressed stepped forward, for the purpose of 
disarming Dick, but the instant he was within reach the 


youth’s fist shot out, and alighting fair between the Tory’s — 


eyes, knocked him down with a thump. 

“Qurses on you, but you shall suffer for that,” cried the 
Tory leader. “Seize him, men, and if he attempts to re- 
sist shoot him dead.” 


at i 





As he spoke Sickles leaped forward, the other Tories ~ 


doing likewise, and involuntarily Dick leaped backward. 
He had forgotten for the moment that he was standing 
with his back to the precipice, and the result was that he 
went over the edge like a flash. - 
The thought flashed through his mind that he would fall 


to a terrible death far below, but it happened that the 


face of the bluff was not absolutely perpendicular. It 


sloped sufficiently so that, while one could not stand up, or 


move downward at a moderate pace, still it was possible 
to stay one’s descent to some extent. | 

And this Dick managed to do, Although he had actu- 
ally tumbled over the bluff, yet he managed to dig his 
fingers and toes into the dirt and retard his downward 
progress in some degree, so that when he reached the bot- 
tom he was not: crushed into a shapeless mass. 

Another thing that tended to interfere and prevent him 
from breaking his neck, legs, or arms was that he struck 
on top of the party of redcoats who were at the moment 
engaged in pulling their injured comrade away from the 
campfire into which the Indian had kicked him—for the 


person who had tumbled down the side of the bluff and | 


alighted on the backs of the redcoats, as detailed at the 
close of the preceding chapter, was Dick Slater, as the 
reader has guessed. 

For a few moments after Dick’s sudden and unexpected 
appearance upon the scene the Indians and redcoats were 
incapable of making a movement of any kind. The red- 
coats lay sprawling where they had fallen, while the red- 
skins stared in open-mouthed amazement. | 


To tell the truth, the Indians were somewhat. fright- 


ened. ‘They were ignorant and superstitious, and the , 






_ ground. ‘ 


ten 2 
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first thought that came to their minds was that the youth 
who had dropped down upon them after the fashion of a 
mneteor, was some strange visitor from the spirit-land. 

It was this fear on their part that saved Dick from 
capture, for the Indians were in a position to seize him 
had they so desired. He was almost stunned by the 
shock of the impact against the forms of the redcoats, and 
lay where he had fallen after rolling off their backs to the 

Dick was one who would not stay in a dazed condition 
long, however, and after a few moments of blinking up at 
the sky, it all came to him, and realizing that he was 
among enemies, he lost no time in acting. 

Leaping to his feet, he started to bound away, only to 
find himself confronted by the Indian chief, Red Plume, 
whose victory over Kern, the redcoat, had caused him to 
He had been fright- 
ened the same as his brother braves had when Dick first 


feel rather brave and important. 


appeared in such a sensational manner, but he had quick- 
ly recovered his equanimity, and when the youth leaped 
to his feet he decided to interfere and bar his flight. 

Dick Slater was not the youth to permit a greasy redskin 
to stand between him and freedom, however, and he dealt 
the chief a terrible blow in the stomach with his fist, doub- 


_ling the redskin up as if he were a jack-knife, and deposit- 


ing him on the ground with a thump. 

Then, before the other Indians could leap up to make an 
attempt to capture him, Dick leaped clear. over Red 
Plume’s head and darted in among the trees, and disap- 
peared from sight. | 

As he disappeared there came the sound of a volley of 
pistol-shots from up on the top of the bluff. The Tories 
had seen Dick making off, and had attempted to bring him 
down. 


CHAPTER V. 


TRACKING THE TORIES. 


~ 


™~ 


The sound of the volley startled the redcoats and “In- 
dians. 

They imagined that they were attacked, and leaping up 
they seized their muskets and other weapons, and bound- 
Here they took 
refuge behind trees, and peered out, in an attempt to see 


ed away into the edge of the timber. 


whence came the shots. 
“Hello, down thar!” came the hail from the top of the 
bluff. | 
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The redeoats and Indians looked upward. 4 
They saw the Tories standing at the edge of the pre 
pice one hundred feet above them. 

“Hello, yourself,” called out one of the redcoats. “ 
are you?” | 

“We air friends.” 

“Friends ? 

“ Y as. 9 

“Why in blazes did you fire on us, then?” 

“We wuzn’t firin’ at ye.” 


" et - ~La 
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“You weren’t ?” 

“ec No.” 

“Who were you firing at, then?” 1 

SAt ther feller win fell down ther bluff, an’ then : 
erway.” 

“Oh, you fired at him?” ; f 

“Yas.” | 

“What is he—rebel ?” 

“Yas; one of ther greatest rebels in this part uv th 
country.” 

“You don’t say?” 


; 


“Yas. Ye hev no idee who he is p” fo} 
“No” 4 
“Then J’ll tell ye.” ! } 


“All right; do so.” 

“He is Dick Slater!” | 

The redcoats and Indians stared at ‘one another 
amazement, for all had heard of Dick Slater and b 
“Liberty Boys.” a 
“Say, do you really mean that?” called up the rq 
coat. t 










“Uy course I do.” 

‘Where did you run across him?” 

“Erbout three miles up ther country, toward Charl 
ton.” . 7 | 

“How did you happen to run across him?” 

“We wur tryin’ ter make a Whig take ther oath uv all 
giance ter ther king, an’ Dick Slater interfeered an’ kil 
two of my men.” | 4 

“He did?” 

“ Yas.” 

“Why didn’t you kill the scoundrel ?” 

“We did try, but he was too.smart for us.” : 

“How came he to be down here, with you after hiny 

“He followed us.” 

“Oh, he did?” 

6c Yas.” 

“And you attacked him?” 

“Yes, we slipped out to one side, let him pass us, a : 














hen jur a as a ahd pied er haticivele aroun’ “im. We 
! t tho + we hed ’im, as ther precypuss wuz at his back, but he 

I] paver it, an’ his good luck ‘wuz with *im, an’ he wuzn’t 
a ” 
ot “You are right. I guess we fellows that he fell on were 
hurt worse than he was.” 

_ “T s’pose theer hain’t no use uv tryin’ ter ketch ther 
P cuss 2” 

_ “TI guess not. If he’s Dick Slater he could get away 
, from us easily enough. - | 
“Wal, he’s Dick Slater; ’tenny rate, he said he wuz.” 

“Say, do you fellows live around here?” the redcoat 
asked. 

“Yas.” . 

“Then come down; we want to have a talk with you. 
I judge that you can give us some information.” 

“All right,” was the reply. “We'll come down, but we’ll 
hey ter go erbout ha’f er mile afore we kin fin’ er place 
ter git down ther bluff.” 

“All right.” 

The Tories turned away, and disappeared from ahs 
and then the redcoats turned their attention to their own 
affairs. Hugo Kern, who had come to grief at the hands 
—or foot, rather—of the Indian, was suffering eonsider- 
able, both from burns from the ftrebrands and the hot 
water, and he was groaning most dismally, and ‘mutter- 
ing curses under his breath, and anathematizing redskins 
in general and Red Plume in particular, and at the same 
time he was threatening what he would do to his late 
opponent. © 

“Just you wait, redskin,” he said, es 
with you for this, see if I don’t.” 

“Red Plume, him reddy to settle, any time,” was the 


‘Pll gettle 


proud reply. 

“Oh, you think you’re mighty big, because you happened 
to catch me unawares and get the better of me in the way 
you did, don’t you?” sneeringly. 

_ “Red Plume great warrior,” was the proud enly, 
“Bah! You’re nothing but a greasy redskin.” 

“White man nothin’ but scalded hog—ugh!” the Indian 
retorted. 

' With a curse, the redcoat drew a pistol, and would have 
fred Bt the Indian had not ae comrades leaped forward 





Bat the entoanded redskin called me a hog.” 
Sie = never mind him You called him a greasy red- 
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“That what white man is, too—a scalded hog!” cried the _ 
Indian. 

He held his tomahawk in his hand, and was evidently 
ready for a fight, if fhe whites should make it necessary. 
His brother braves, too, had their tomahawks in their 
hands. 

“There, he called me a scalded hog again,” cried Kern. 
“That is adding insult to injury, and blame: me if I think 
I ought to stand it.” ® 

“It won’t do for you to try to kill Red Plume,” said 
“Tf you were to 
do so, the other redskins would take a hand, and we would 
have to do the same, and it would be a general fight, with. 
the chances good that some of our fellows would get our 
heads split by a tomahawk. Then, when we went back, we 
would catch it from General Prevost.” 

. “Well, he wants to stop calling me a scalded hog,” 
growled Kern, 

“He will, if you don’t say anything more to him.” 

“T won’t say anything more to him, but before he and 


his crowd leave our army I’m going to settle with him. 


T’ll kill him if it is the last thing I do on earth.” 

“All right. But let the matter‘rest now.” 

“Put up your tomahawks,” said the peacemaker to the 
redskins; “he won’t do anything.” 

“All right; him no do ennythin’, we no do ennythin’,” 
said Red Plume, gravely; “but uf him try for shoot Injun, 
then we do sumthin’.” 


“Of course you eould not be expected to sit still and 


| permit yourself to be shot down. But he won’t shoot.” 


Footsteps were heard at this moment, and a little later 
the ten Tories appeared. 

They were given a welcome by the redcoats, but the In- 
dians regarded the newcomers with stoical indifference. 

“What is your name?” one of the redcoats asked of the 
leader of the Tories. 

“Sam Sickles,” was the reply. 

“And you and your men are loyalists?” 

eo as. 9 

“And you say that you live in this ae of the coun- 
try! 9) 

“ Yas.” 

“Then you can doubtless give us the information we 
desire, ‘without our having to go farther in search of it.” 
“P’raps so.” 5 : 
The redcoats and Tories talked for more than an hour, 
and then Sickles and his men took their departure, and 


made their way- enay the timber in a northeasterly ~ 


| direction. 














A quick glance over his shoulder had shown him that 
he was not pursued, and he gape Se and took up his posi- 
tion behind a tree. 

None of the bullets fired by the Tories had touched him, 
and he was feeling pretty well satisfied. 

“J have been pretty lucky,” he thought.*““E.feared I was 
in for it when the Tories surrourfled me up there on the 
bluff, but the fall over the precipice turned out to be a 


lucky happening, and here I am, free and comparatively 


sate.” 


He was determined to watch the redcoats and Indians, 
and try to find out something that would be of value. 

He heard the conversation which took place between the 
redcoat and Sickles, the Tory leader, and was amused by 
the little scene where the redcoat had made the attempt to 
shoot Red Plume. 


“The redcoats don’t seem to get along very well with 
their redskin allies,” he thought. “Well, that is as it 
should be.” i | 

When the Tories appeared in the encampment he lis- 
tened with all his ears, and was enabled to hear some of 
the conversation which ensued. He gained some informa- 
tion, but not as much as he would have liked to have se- 
cured, 


He kept his place behind the tree, and when the Tories 
took their departure he stole away in pursuit. It was 
now dark, and he had little difficulty in keeping on the 
track of the Tories without their suspecting that anyone 
was following them. 


“T am going ‘to find out where they stay,” Dick told him- }- 


self. 
I know where their rendezvous is I will have no difficulty 


“T may wish to find them quickly, some time, and if 


in doing so.” 
Dick followed the Tories a distance of three miles at 
least, and then he was delighted to find that he had run 


‘the enemy to earth. 


The Tories came to a cabin standing deep in the Rest, 
on the bank of a little stream, and when they entered the 
cabin the “Liberty Boy” realized that this was the home 
of the scoundrels. | 


7S PT slip up close and listen to their talk for a little 
while, however, and make sure of the matter,” the youth 
said to himself, and he stole forward, 

He was soon beside the cabin, and began searching for a 


point of vantage. He well knew that in most log cabins 


_there were crevices in the walls, where the “chinking” has 
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“When Dick Slater bounded away from the redcoat and | fallen out, and Satoh which it would be soebies to b aC 
. Indian encampment he did not go far. 
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see and hear what was going on and being said vithingy 

He did not have to search long before finding sud : 
crevice. 4 

It was on a level with his face when he was standin 
erect, and this made it easy for him to look through, an¢ 
see what was going on. | 

The Tories had lighted a candle, and were seated in | 
circle, on blankets spread on the floor, and the majori 
were smoking. There was a gloomy look on the face of 
nearly every one of them. The reason for this was ex- 
plained in the first utterance that was overheard by Dick. 

“Wal, two uv our fellers air missin’, boys.” The word 
were uttered by Sickles, and he lodked around at the ad 
of his Comrades as he spoke. 

‘he men nodded; and one took the pipe from his all 
and said : 

“Yas, they’re missin’; but we know who caused ’em ser 
be missin’, an’ ye bet of ever I git er chance ter revengal 
"em, I'll do et.” 

“Me, too!” from another. 
‘imse’f outer my way.” | 

“Td like ter kill ther cuss, uv course,” said Sickles, 
“but when he is worth five hunderd poun’s, I don’ think 
et’d be er good plan ter put im out uv ther way.” 

“Thet’s so. Five hunderd poun’s is er lot uy munny.” 

“Yas, an’ ye see, ther British’d shoot er hang ’im, so 
we'd be gittin’ revenge jes’ ther same.” ; 

“Thet’s right. We'd git ther munny an’ revenge both.” 

“Aw Vl tell ye whtt I think would be er good thing 
fur-us to do,” said another. 

“Whut?” asked Sickles. | | ) 
“W’y, make et our biznes ter hunt.fur Dick Slater an’ 
try ter capter *im.”’ 

“Thet’s whut I’d like fur us ter do,” from another. 

“Wal, Dll tell ye,” said Sickles slowly. “I'd like ter 
capter Dick Slater, but ye mus’ recommember thet he hez 
er ban’ uv fellers ter back him up, an’ et’d be orful hard 
ter capter *im. Theer must be er hunderd uv ther ‘Liberty 
Boys.’ ” 

“But mebby we kin ketch ’im when he’s by himée’f, like 
he wuz this arternoon, Sam.” | 

“P’raps so; but even then we hain’t gat no cart'inty 
uv capturin’ *im; we had ’im cornered this evenin’, but he 
got erway frum us. ” - 

“Thet wuz a axident, Sam; ef he hedn’t fell over th 
precypuss we'd hev got ’im, shore.” 

“Wal, I guess we would.” 

“Yas, per hain’t no doubt erbout et.” 


“Dick Slater hed better keep 
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«] a ‘he aid git erway.” 

ve ther cuss wuz lucky.” 

He’s allers lucky, so fur ez I kin Varn fia whart 
r erbout ’ im.” : 
P ‘ He's on’y hooman; he kain’t allers git erway.” 

‘Mebby not.” 

1% ; I'm bettin’ thet ef we git *im cornered a 
4e won’ make his escape.” 

ee 4] hope not. ¥ | : 

_ “All right, gentlemen; make all the wagers you like,” 
“thought Dick. 
sure of that.” | 
- The youth remained standing there for some, time, lis- 


“T will do my best to get away, you may be 


_ tening to the conversation of the Tories, but heard nothing 
“that was of any particular interest. He had hoped that 
“they would speak of their plans for the immediate future, 
but they did not do so, and finally he decided that he 
would, take his departure. 

He was about to turn away, when he heard Sickles say: 

_“T wonder why Bob don’t come in?” : 

This gave the youth a start, and he counted the Tories, 
to find that there were only nine in the cabin, 

“Then there must be one outside, somewhere,” the youth 
said to himself, and with the thought that the Tory might 
appear and discover his presence, he started to turn 
around, to steal away—only to find himself seized in strong 
arms ! 


cee CHAPTER VI. 
' A HARD STRUGGLE. 


The “Liberty Boy’? was surprised, and yet not sur- 
__ He was surprised by finding himself seized so suddenly ; 
yet was not surprised, for the reason that he knew one of 
_ the Tories was out of doors. 

He realized that the man ‘who had seized him was the 
= _ missing Tory. 

as. The youth grappled with ia ieibeonit ; on the instant. 
ay By ya herculean effort he managed to twist around until 
e was toward his assailant. 

ithe struggle began in earnest, 

ok was surprised by one thing. 

he Toy made no outcry. 

: The yo aes epiad have Ss eent, § Lg the er would 
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He did not 0 so, however, and of course this was more ~ 


than satisfactory to Dick. 


Presently a solution of. the inyatery of the fellow’s si- - 


lence occurred to Dick’s mind. 


The Tory wished to make a prisoner of him, alone and 


unaided. °. 

“He would like the glory of having it to say that he 
captured Dick Slater without assistance from anyone,” 
thought Dick. “Very well, my friend. I am glad that 
you have a feeling of vanity, for it may result 1 in my mak- 
ing my escape.” 

The youth had his wits about him, and fearful that the 
noise of the struggle might be heard by the Tories in the 
cabin, he managed to work his opponent away from the 
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cabine 
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When he had got the ots away a distance of twenty feet _ 


or more Dick began making ee for getting the 
better of the fellow. 

He had worked on the defensive so far, and had simply 
offered sufficient resistance so that the Tory could not 
get the advantage. 

Now, having got his assailant far enough away from 


the cabin for his purpose, Dick proceeded to take. the | 


offensive. 

The Tory was a | strong: husky fellow, but Dick was 
stronger, and what was more, he was skilled in the art 
of wrestling, and his opponent was not. 

Then, too, Diek had had a great deal -of experience in 
hand-to-hand encounters of this kind, whereas this was 
probably the first real contest of the kind that the Tory had 
ever been engaged in, 

Experience counts in practically everything, and Dick 
was an experienced veteran, while the Tory was a mere 
novice. 

Had the fellow had sense enough to realize that he could 


“ 


not eapture the youth alone, and given the alarm, his | 


comrades would have come to his aid, and the ten would 
have had little difficulty in overcomf{ng the one; but he 
did not have sense enough to do this, and the result was 
that he was given an unpleasant surprise very speedily. 

Dick feared that some of the Tories might come out to 
see what had become of their comrade at any moment, and 
so he did not lose any time after getting ready to get to 
work, and he attacked the fellow so fiercely as to quickly 
make him aware that he had taken too big a contract in 
attempting to capture the youth alone. This realization 
came to him too late, however, for when he would have 


cried out and given the alarm, he could not do so, Dick - 


having succeeded in securing his deadly throat-hold. 
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. out to save his life. He tried to do so, but a gasping gur- 
gie that could not have been heard ten feet was the only 


~~ result. 


- Dick kney that he had the man at his mercy, but it 
would take nearly a minute to render the Tory unconscious. 
- Would the Tories who were in the cabin open the door 
and come forth in search of their comrade before that 
time was up? 

The youth hoped not, but fearing that such might be 
the case, he held himself in readiness to break loose from 
his antagonist and flee at an instant’s notice. 

He believed that “ would -be able to make his escape, 
even if the men were to come out in search of their com- 
rade. 

The Tory struggled fiercely in a last effort to wrench his 
throat free from the ironlike grip of his antagonist, but he 
could not do it, and soon he almost ceased struggling, and 
let go his hold on Dick. His knees bent, and he sank to- 
ward the ground, almost insensible—and at this moment 
the door of the cabin opened, and Sam Sickles stepped 
forth, followed by two or three more of the Tories. 

The “Liberty Boy” decided to give them a surprisé. 

Exerting all his strength, he lifted the Tory high above 


his head, took a couple of quick steps forward sj hurled | 
___ the limp form against Sickles. 


So great was the force with which the form of the insen- 
sible man struck Sickles that he was hurled backward 
against the others, and they all went down in a struggling 
heap in the doorway. 

Yells and curses went up from the astonished scoun- 
drels, and their startled comrades who had not yet emerged 
from the cabin leaped forward in amazement, giving ut- 
terance to exclamations of wonder and surprise. 

“Whut’s ther matter?” 

“Whut hit ye fellers, ennyway?” . 

“Who knocked ye down?” 

Such were a few of the exclamations. 

Sickles and his three comrades who had been knocked 
down by the impact of the form of their comrade, strug- 
gled to their feet, giving utterance to curses. | 

Then, as their eyes fell upon the still form of their un- 
conscious comrade, their curses changed to exclamations 
of amazement and wonder. 

“Kt’s Bob!” 

“So et is!” 
~ An’ he’s dead!” 

“Thet’s right !” 
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The iron grip of the “Liberty Boy” compressed the | “J. wunder who done et?” 
Tory’s windpipe to such an extent that he could not ery | 
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“T’ll bet et wuz thet cuss, Dick Slater!” 
Such were some of the exclamations, and then Sickl 
said: . 
“Mebby Bob hain’t dead, boys. 
im inter ther cabin an’ we'll see ef we kin bring ’im to. ” 


Lif *im up an’ bri: 


Four of the Tories seized hold of their insensible con 
rade and carrying him into the cabin, Rencelter him on a 
blanket.., 


“T don’ berleeve he’s dead,” said Sickles. ‘‘Gimme some 


whisky, sumbuddy, an’ we'll soon fin’ out.” * 


Some whisky was poured down the insensible man’ : 
throat, and presently he moved and coughed. The potent 
fluid was having the desired effect. | 

“Fe’s erlive!”’ cried one. 

“Yas, an’ll be all right in er minnet, ef he don’t choke 
ter death on ther whisky.” ss 
| “Ye needn’ hev no fears on thet score,’ said one, with 
a grin; “ther whisky hain’t never be’n made yit thet’ll 
choke Bob ter death.” | 

‘This was probably true; at any rate Bob did not come 
anywhere near choking to death, this time, but presently 
opened his eyes, and rose to a sitting posture. 

He glared wildly around, at the faces of his corns 
and cried out: : 

“Whur is he?” 

“Whur is whd?” asked Sickles, 

“Ther cuss whut choked me.” 

“Sumbuddy choked ye, eh, Bob?” ' 

“Wal, I jes’ guess ez how sumbuddy did choke me,” with 
a grimace, and then he felt gingerly of his throat. 











“Feels ez ef some uv et wuz gone,” he said grimly. 
“Who wuz et thet choked ye, aye think, Bob ?” aske 
Sickles. | 
“T dunno fur sate: uy course,” was the reply, “but. 

think et wuz thet ctiss, Dick Slater.” 

Whut v 

“Dick Slater!” 

“Say, d’ye reely think et. wuz him?” | 

ry wunder ef he would be bold enuff er foller us hee . 
an’ spy onter us?” . | 

Such were some of the exclamations, and Bob nodded 
his head and said in a decided tone of voice: 

“Pm shore et wuz him. An’ ez fur him bein’ bold enuf 
ter foller us an’ spy onter us, ye needn’ think fur e 
minnet thet he hain’t! That feller hain’t afeerd uv enny- 
thin’. ” an 

“How did you come to get into a contest with ther cuss, 
Bob?” asked Sickles. | 
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“Pll tell ye. Ye see, I wuz jes’ ergoin’ ter come inter 
her cabin, when I happened ter ketch sight uv whut looked 
ke sumbuddy standin’ berside ther cabin, peekin’ in. I 
ip-toes aroun’ till I wuz clost up erhind ther cuss, an’ I 
en thet et wuz er young-lookin’ feller, an’ I made up 
y min’ et wuz Dick Slater.” 

“How cud ye tell he wuz young-lookin’ ?” 

‘Ther light come through ther crack, an’ lit up enuff uv 
is face so I c’u'd tell thet.” 


’ *Ob. yas, but w’y didn’ ye give er yell an’ bring ther ; 


2s’ uv us fellers out ter he’p ye capter ther cuss ?” 


Bob looked sheepish. | g 


“Wal, ter tell ther trooth,” he confessed, “I thort thet 
would capter ther cuss myse’f, an’ git ther credit fur 
mn uy. et.” 

“You wuz er fool,” growled Sickles. 

cS know thet now, Sam, but et’s too late ter do me enny 


od.” - i 
“Yas, so et is. But me know aoe anuther time, I 
ockon.” 


“Waal, I guess I would. No more tacklin’ thet chap by 
ryself, ef ye pleeze. Say, he’s ther stoutest feller ever I 
ed holt uv’in all my life.” 

“He must be stout if he wuz stouter than you, Bob.” 

“Wall, I wuzn’t able fur ter do ennythin’ ertall with 
m. ) 

“Is thet so?” 

“Ye bet. He hed things all his own way, an’ afore I 
mowed I hed tackled. whut wuz wusser’n a hull herd uy 
ainters an’ wildcats, he hed got me by ther throat, and he 
queezed my win’pipe so tight I couldn’ yelp ter save my 
ife. W’y, ‘them fingers uv his’n felt jes’ like they wuz 
nade uv iron, an’ they gripped me tighter’n er vise.” 

“An’ ye couldn’ free yerse’f?” 
All I e’w’d do wuz ter wilt 
aight down; an’ I done et. But, say, whut happened, enny- 


“Wal, I guess not. No, sir. 


: ay? Ther las’ I remember wuz he he wuz chokin’ me, an’ 
. wuz wishin’ some uv ye boys would come out uv ther 
36 bin.” 


“Wal, thet’s jes’ whut happened,” said Sickles. “Me 


uy three uv ther boys did go out uv ther cabin, an’ jes’ ez 
we stepped out uv doors sumthin’ hit us kerslap, an’ down 
ve went in er pile.” 
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doors, ther cuss ez hed be’n chokin’ ye, jes’ listed ye up 
in ther air erbove his head, an’ throwed ye erg’inst us like 
ye wuz er bag uv taters.” 


“So thet wuz ther way uv et, » hey: eo 

“““ Yas. 9 

“Wal, I guess I’m lucky ter be erlive.” 

“Ye hain’t fur wrong erbout thet, Bob, I’m thinkin’.” 
“Blazes, but I’d like ter ketch ther feller whut han’led | 


me so rough.” 


“So would we all like ter ketch ’im,” said Digsles, “but 


doin’ uv at, thet’s ther diffikilty.” 


“Say, whut d’ye s’pose he follered us heer fur?” asked 
, + 


one of the Tories. 


“Hard tellin’,” replied Sickles. ‘“Mebby he’s thinkin’ 


2» 
“Thet would be bad fur us, wouldn’t et.” 

“Ht would, fur er fack.” 

“Air ye goin’ ter stay heer an’ risk et?” 

“Oh, we are not here much of the time, so I don’t think 


~% 


theer is much danger uv them ketchin’ us heer.” 


The Tories finally exhausted the subject, and after fas- 
tening the door threw themselves down and went to sleep. 

Meanwhile Dick had made his way through the timber 
in the direction of Mr. Boggs’ home. ; 

“T might as well stay there- overnight,” he said to him- 
self. 
south and watch for the coming of Prevost’s army.” 


“Then to-morrow I will go on further toward the 


The fact that he was an expert woodsman was of great 
value to Dick, often, and it was of value to him on this 
occasion, for it made it possible for him to find his way to 
the Boggs home without much difficulty, éven though he 
was a stranger to the locality. 


Mr. Boggs and his wife and daughter were up when 
Dick got there. It was bedtime, but they had remained up 
in the hope that Dick would return. 

They greeted him joyously, and asked what luck he had 
had in tracking the Tories to their rendezvous. 


_ “Thad very good luck indeed,” said Dick, and then he 
told the story of his adventures since leaving them only . 
a few hours before. 

They uttered exclamations of amazement and almost 
horror when he told how he had fallen over Atkin’s bluff, 
and all three said it was a wonder he was not killed. 


“T am lucky,” was the smiling reply. “I always man- 
age to get out of the greatest dangers, and as a rule with- 
out getting hurt any to speak of.” 


He had been eating his supper while talking, and soon 
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there was any danger that the Tories would visit the 


house that night, so had no hesitancy in going to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ss 
= 


A QUARTETTE OF TORIES. 


Next morning, after breakfast, he mounted ‘his hignie 


_ and rode away toward the south. 


It was his purpose to look for the coming of the Brit- 
ish army. 

It had been reported that General Prevost and a strong 
force was on his way from Savannah, Georgia, for the pur- 
pose of forcing the patriots at Charleston, South Carolina 
to surrrender, and he wished to learn whether or not this 
was the truth. 

- He rode toward the south a distance of perhaps four 
miles, and then came to a stop on the summit of a high 
hill. : ) 7 

On the top of the hill were a number of trees, and there 
was sufficient underbrush to conceal his horse in, so that 
chance passersby would not see the animal and come and 
investigate, | 

Having dismounted and tied his horse, the youth climb- 
ed one of the trees and gazed long and earnestly toward 
the south. 

He could see no signs of the British. | 

“Y am confident that they are coming, though,” the 
youth said to himself. “Well, what shall I do?” 

After some thought, he decided to remain where he was 
during the day. 

He would keep a lookout for the British, and if they 


failed to come in sight he would return to the home of 
Mr. Boggs and pass the night. 


If the British, on the other hand, should come in sight, 
he would visit their eneampment, and try to find out how 
many men there were in the force, and whether they had 


' cannon, and everything of that kind, 


Mrs. Boggs and Lucy had put up plenty of food to last 
him all day, and he could just as well stay there through- 
out the day as not. | 

Suddenly Dick heard voices, and looked down, but could 
see no one. The foliage on the tree was so heavy that he 
could not see down through it. . | 

He worked his way slowly and cautiously down, until he 
could see the eround, and saw four men seated on the 
ground under the tree he was in. 
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A closer look revealed the fact that the strangers | 
young men; indeed, they were mere youths of perhaps: 
enteen or eighteen years. a 

They were dressed in the rough clothing such as 
worn by the farmers and planters of the vicinity. 

The young “Liberty Boy” wondered who the ye 
were and what they wanted. 

- He was glad to note that they had not yet discovered 
presence of his horse in the vicinity. 

Hoping to learn something about the young men, D. 
listened to their talk. | 

“T tell ye I hain’t ergoin’ no furder,” said one of : 
youths decidedly. 

“Hain’t backin’ out, air ye, Sam?” asked another. 

“No, I hain’t backin’ out, but I don’ feel like walk 
my laigs on ter jine ther British, I’m fur waitin’ till tl 


cum heer. ” 


“Mebby they won’t‘cum,” said another. | S 

“Then. I won't jine, em, fur I hain’t ergoin’ ter j 
myse’f ter death ter git ther chance.’ ! 

“T dunno but yer head is level, Sam,” said another. — 
berleev I’m fur waitin’, too.” 

“An’ som I,” from another of the quartette. 

This left only one in favor of going on, and he th 
said, sullenly: 

“All right. Ef ther res’ uv ye hain’t able on, th 
uy course I won’t, eether.” | 

“Thet’s ther way ter tork,” said the one called Sa 
“We'll stay right heer till ther British cum erlong.” 

“Mebby they won’t cum this way,” suggested. anoth 

“Yas they will. Ef they air goin’ ter Charleston, they 
hey ter pass clus ter heer, an’ we'll be able ter see ’em.” 

Dick understood matters, now, he was sure. 

The four youths were on their way to join the Brit 
army, and help fight against the patriots. 

They were Tory youths, and doubtless lived in the nei; 
borhood. | 

What interested Dick most, however, was the decid 
they had come to, that they would remain where oe w 
till the British came along. 

This did not suit him at all. 

He had no desire to remain perched on a limb of 
tree all through the whole, long day. 

It would not be pleasant at all. 

Then, too, his lunch was in the saddle-bags, on 
horse’s back. 

If he were to remain in the tree all day he wou ] 
to go hungry. 

He was not disposed to,do this. 
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“Jinin’ ther British?” 


“Yes; you boys were on your way to join the British, 


are were but four of the : er and they were not 
ingerous, he decided. 

They were armed with a atl each, he saw, but he was | and help fight against the patriots. 
ot afraid on that account. He doubted whether they} The youths knew it would do no good to deny this. 
uld hit the side of a barn at twenty paces. : 
Dick Slater had more than once during the years he had| had overheard their conversation, and while they sus- 
een in the army gotten the better of four redcoats, men | pected he was a patriot, and were afraid of him, still real- 


Is it not so?” 


They were smart enough to know that the young stranger 


ho were veterans, and*he said to himself that he would | ized that it would do no good to deny. So Sam said, as 


rtainly be more than a match for four Tory youths who | boldly as he could: 


ad never smelled burning powder, » 

After some thought Dick made up his mind as to his 
yurse, and he began climbing softly downward. 
When he reached the lowest limb he paused and looked 


wi, 
‘The youths, utterly unsuspicious of his presence, were 


lking of what they would do when they had become sol- | tween Dick and the pistols. 


ers. 
‘Had they glanced upward they would have seen Dick, 


it they did not do this. 

They were thinking of what they were talking about, 
1d had eyes only for each other. 

It was only about twelve feet to the ground, and Dick 


“Y-yas, thet’s~so.” | 

“That’s right ; own aps I heard you talking, and know 
all about it.” 

Dick was silent for a few. moments, during which time 
he eyed the youths closely. 

They returned the look, but vided: their attention be- 
It was evident that they did 
not like the looks of the yawning muzzleg of the weapons. 

“Say, them pistols might 80 orf, mister,” said one, ap- 
prehensively. =i 

“They won’t go off unless you fellows make it neces- 
sary,” was the cool reply. 


“Say, wy not let us go?” asked Sam. “We hain’t 


cided to drop down and give the Tory youths a surprise, | wantin’ ter bother ye, an’ ye hedn’t orter wanter bother 


Accordingly he let himself down by his hands, and then, 
ting go his hold, dropped. 


He alighted on his feet within two mes of where the | wp my mind what to do with you.” 


ur youths sat, and as he did so he whipped out his 
stols and leveled them. | 

The Tory boys were staring at him in open-mouthed 
nazement and consternation, 

“W-who air ye?” gasped the one that had been addressed 
Sam. i 

“Who am I, do you ask?” said Dick. | 

“ Y-yas.” 

f Who do you suppose I am?” 

“T_]—dunno.” 

“Well, you don’t need to know. ” 

“Whut d’ye want?” 

“To tell you something.” 

“Ter tell us sumthin’ ?” 

E a to give you warning.” Dick spoke very soberly 
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[-whut erbout ?” 


« NN , : t ‘this matter that rey brought you to this spot.” | be the first time, either, I assure you.” 


wi ut is is thet?” 
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tended to stay for awhile. 


: “Oh, don’t be in a fie? said Dick. “I haven’t made 


“Ye hain’t got no right ter do ennythin’ with us,” sul- 


lenly. 
“You think not, eh?” 
“Yas. We hain’t done nothin’ ter ye.” 


“You haven’t ?” 

“ No. PP 

“Well, I think differently. e 

“Whut hev we done ter ye?” 

“Well, for one thing, you have come in here and set- 
tled yourselves down on the very spot where I haye in- 
: I was here first, and think I 
have the best right to stay here.” 

“Thet’s all right. We'll go gi and ann made a 
motion as if he would rise. : 

‘Dick shook one of the pistols threateningly and forced, 
however, and the Tory youtf®sank back and became mo- 
tionless, while his eyes rolled wildly. 
y-ye might s-shoot er feller,’ he stammered. 
“It wouldn't 


S-say, 
“Right,” nedded Dick, smiling grimly. 


The Tory youths were pretty thoroughly frightened, and 


“The matter of join- | were quite pale. 


It was evident that they did not like the situation. 


~ calmly. 
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“You must not be in a hurry, my friend,” said Dick 
“Taste is neither dignified -nor conducive to 
health. -Go slow, and take it easy.. That is the best way.” 

“But ye said ez how ye wanted this place fur yerself,” 
said one of the youths. 

“And so I do. But I wish to have a little talk with 
you young men before you go.” 

“W-whut d’ye wanter say ter us?” 

“T wish to say to you that you are making a great mis- 
take in making up your minds to join the British.” 

“Ye think s-so?” | 

“T know it. You young fellows are Tories, aren’t you?” 

The youths looked at one’another, but knowing it would 
do no-good to deny, Sam nodded and said: 

““Y-yas, I guess we air.” 

“Why are you Tories?” 

“Wy?” Sam looked puzzled by this question. 

“Yes; I wish to know why you are Tories.” 

“Wal,” said Sam, hesitatingly, “I dunno’s I kin tell, 
exackly w’y—nless et’s becos our dads air Tories.” 

Dick nodded. “I guess that is the real reason,” he 
agreed. “ Certainly there is no other reason why you 
should be Tories. Can you think of one?” 

Sam shook his head. 

“T dunno’s I kin.” 

“Do you know what a oe is?” Dick asked. 

The youths looked puzzled, and Sam said: 

“Wal, I dunno’s he’s ennythin’ on’y jes’ er Tory.” 

“You don’t grasp my meaning. I will tell you what a 
Tory is. He is an American who believes that King 
George of England has a right to govern we people of 
America. Isn’t that right?” 

“T guess thet’s et,” was the reply. 

“And do you believe that?” Dick asked. | ° 

“T guess ez how I do.” 

“You believe that King George of England hiais a right 
to govern us, and make us pay tribute to him, and support 


him in luxury, do you?” 

“T—-I—-guess so.” 7 

“Humph. Did you ever see King George?” 

“ No. 9) 

“Has hé ever béen in Grecia eS 

“Not ez I knows uv.” 

“You are right. He never has ian in America. He 
has never seen a single one’ of the thousands of people 
of America. He knows little about us and cares less. 
And yet he makes us contribute thousands of pounds an- 
nually to his support? Is that right ?” 


The Tory youths looked puzzled and somewhat worried. 
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“T—I dunno,” stammered Sam; “et don’ seem t 
exackly right.” . i: 

“Of course it doesn’t seem right—for the reason 
isn’t right.” 
“Wal—mebby et hain’t.”, b 
“Of course it isn’t. The King of England has no 3 
right to make your father give him half of what hey 
earned here in America by his labor than I have to d 


— 
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same thing. If I were to come along and tell your fa 
he had to give me half of his earnings, he would say Ey 
no right to do it, wouldn’t he?” 

“T guess he would.” . 

“Of course he would, and he would be right. Well, 
is what we patriots of America are saying to the Ki 
England—and we are right.” _ 

“Mebby ye air, mister. In fack, I’m purty shore ye ¢ 

“That’s right. Now you are beginning to talk sensi 
said Dick, nodding his head approvingly. 

“Say, I don’t berleeve I wanter jine ther British,” 
another of the youths. “I never thort erbout ther ma 
afore, but now I’ve made up my min’ thet. er feller | 
go inter ther British army an’ he’p fight fur er king 
is robbin’ uv ’im, is er blame fool.” 

“You are right, young fellow,” said Dick. “Now? 
are talking good, hard sense. If you want to fight, join 
patriot army and help fight against the king who is oa 
a business of robbing the American people of their h 
earned money.” | 

“Pl do et,” the youth declared. “Ef I fight on eet 
side et’ll be on ther side uv ther patriots, ye bet!” 

“An soll 1.” 

“Me, too.” 

“Blamed ef I won’t do ther same thing.” 

. Dick Slater had converted the Tory youths. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


SPYING. 

r Seeing that he had nothing to fear from the you 
Dick thrust the pistols into his belt, and seated he 
near the four. . 
It was plain from the, expression on. their faces. 
they were very much relieved by this action on Dick’s] 
The truth was they had been very much alarmed for? 
safety. They understood that the stranger youth 
patriot, and there was something about him that Ci 
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a that ‘he was no common fellow; that he 
& oul’ be very dangerous if he so desired. 
: oT be Bien, pistols had been the cause of a great strain 
n ir nerves, and now that the strain was removed they 
y much better. 
isa ef ye don’t mind tellin’, mister, we’d like ter know 
Pye air,” said Sam. 
“The other three youths nodded assent, and all gazed at 
Dick with such eager interest that he decided to satisfy 
curiosity. 
You wish to know who I am, eh?” he remarked with 
2 smnile. 
by 66 Yas.’ 
“All right. Have you ever heard of a fellow by the 
name of Slater—Dick Slater?” 

The youths started, and looked at Dick eagerly. 

“Ye bet we hey.” 

“Yas, we've heerd uv him.” 
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“Uv course we hey.” 
“Air ye Dick Slater ?” ° 


> 


Such were the exclamations given utterance to by the| 


our youths. 

“Yes, I am Dick Slater,” the youth replied. 

“An’ yer capt’in uv ther ‘Liberty Boys’?” asked Sam. 
“Yes, I am the captain of the company of ‘Liberty 
3oys.’ a 

The youths stared at Djck « as if he were a curiosity up 
or exhibition, and he could hardly keep from smiling. He 
nanaged to keep a straight = however, and presently 
fam exclaimed: 

“Say, w’y kain’t we jine yer cae Boys’ an’ he’p fight 
ur independence ?”’ 
The other three nodded their heads approvingly. 
“Yas, wy kain’t we?” from another. 

“Vd like ter,” from a third. 

“Let us do et, Dick,” pleaded the fourth. 
“This is rather a curious experience,” thought Dick. 
‘A few minutes ago these four youths were eager to join 
he British and fight for King George, and now here they 
€ wanting to join my company of ‘Liberty Boys’ and 

ht against the king. Jove, I believe that if enough 
0 a talkers could be found, and they would go around 
OV : the 1e country, explaining matters to the Tories, and 
1 Ss oe matter before them in the correct Satie tet, 
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“Well, I like to hear you talk that way,” said Dick. 
“Tt pleases me much better than to hear you talking of 
joining the British and helping fight for King George.” 

“And will ye let us jine ther ‘Liberty Boys’?” asked 
Sam eagerly. 

Dick pondered a few moments. : 

“Yl tell you what I'll do,” he said, presently. ‘The 
British army is coming up from Savannah for the pur- 
pose of attacking the patriots in Charleston, as you know.” 

“Vas.” 

“My ‘Liberty Boys’ are in Charleston now, and we ex- 
pect to have a battle with the British. Now, if you wish, 
you. ma¥ join us and engage in the battle, and if; after 
that, you like it, and wish to continue with us, you may 
do so. If, on the other hand, you decide that you don’t 
think» you would like the life of a soldier, then you will 
be at liberty to return to your homes.” 

“Thet’s fa’r enuff,” said Sam. 


to his comrades. 


“Don’ ye say so, boys p 


“T say so.” 

“Uv course.” - 

“Yas, thet’s plenty fair.” 

These remarks from the other three youths. . 

“All right, it is settled, then,” said Dick. “From now 
on, until after the battle with the British, you are ‘Liberty 
Boys.’ After that you may make your decision, and it 
will lay with you whether you will be ‘Liberty Boys’ per- 
manently or not.” 

This seemed to please the four youths. ‘icicipabe and 
one and all insisted that they would be\ “Liberty Boys” 
permanently. | . 

“That is all right,” said Dick smilingly. “You will 
have’ the privilege of making your final decision after we 
have had the battle with the British. If after you have 
had that experience you wish to stay with us, and keep on 
fighting for liberty and independence, you may do so.” 

“Oh, we'll stay with ye, ye bet !” declared Sam, and the 
other three said the same. 

Dick was not so sure of the matter, but he did not say 
so. He was well aware of the fact that heroes sometimes 
came from the most unpromising material. These rough- 
looking, uncouth youths might turn out to be heroes. It 
was impossible to judge by external appearances. It is a 
matter, of history that General Gates turned up his nose 
-}at General Marion and his men because they were ragged 
and uncouth-looking. The patriot general made the mis- 
take of judging by appearances. He thought that such 
ragamuffins could not be of much value as fighters, and 
refused Marion’s proffer of himself and men, to assist in 


22 
Than the 
“Swamp Fox” and his nondescript band no better, fiercer, 


the campaign against Cornwallis at Camden... 


or more dangerous fighters ever lived, as the British could 
testify, but Gates thought differently, and declined the 
proffered assistance, making the mistake of his lifetime in 
doing so, for the men were mountaineers and natives of 
the State of South Carolina, and had full knowledge of the 


country, the roads, and everything, and would have been] 


of inestimable value as allies. The result of Gates’ action 
’ in this instance, and in disregarding the advice of his best 
officers, is a matter of history. He was surprised by Corn- 
wallis, his army was routed, and scattered to the four 
winds. = 
_ But to return to the story. The four youths, now that 
‘they were “Liberty Boys,” asked’ Dick what he intended 
doing, and he did not hesitate to tell them. — oo 

“YT am here for the purpose of spying on the Bean, ? 
he replied. “We received word at Charleston that Prevost 
and his army was coming, and I was sent down here to 
watch for the British, to spy upon them, find out all I 
could about them, and then return to Charleston with the 
information, and that is why I am here.” 

“This is er good place ter be,” said Sam. “Et’s on er 
Ye’ll be able ter 


see ther Britis wile they’re er long ways orf.” 


high hill, an’ ye kin see er long ways. 

“You are right. That is why I stopped here. I was up 
in the tree looking for the British when you fellows put 
in. an appearance.” 

“Did ye see ennythin’ uv ’em?” asked one of the youths, 
eagerly. | 

“No; they were not yet in sight.” 

“T’ll climb up an’ take er look,” said another. “They 
may be in sight by this time.” 

“All right; go along,” said Dick. 

The youth climbed nimbly up into the tree. He was at 
home at this kind of work, for he had lived all his life 
in the timbered country, and could climb equal to a squir- 
rel. 

“See ennythin’ uv ther British?” asked Sam, when his 
_comrade had reached the top of the tree. 

“No,” was the reply., “They hain’t in sight yit.” 

He came down a few minutes later, and the five talked 
for an hour. | 

Then Sam climbed up into the'tree and made an observa- 
' tion. } | 

The British were not yet in sight. 

Every half hour or so one of the youths would climb 
up in the tree and look for the enemy, but up to noon the 
British had not appeared. | 
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Then Dick brought forth his lunch, and as thests wa 
great deal more than he could possibly have eaten, | 
divided it with his new allies. They had brought so1 
food with them, and so there was plenty for all. | | 

About three o’clock Sam, who had climbed into the tre 
top to make an observation, gave utterance to a cry 
excitement : | | | 

“They’re comin’, Dick,” he called down. 

“You see them, then?” the youth replied, m 

“Yas, I see ’em.” 3 | 

“How far away are they?” 

“’Bout two miles, I should say.” ° 

“All right. I’ll come up and take a look.” 

The youth climbed the tree, and sure enough, away 
the southward could be seen the British columns. T! 
force looked like a long, brilliant hued serpent, windir 
its way slowly along. Indeed, the British moved so slov 
ly, apparently, that it was as much as one could do to mal 
out that they were moving at all. 

“There seems to he quite a force of the British,” sa: 
Dick, after he had taken a good look. | 
“How menny men d’ye think theer air, Dick?” Sa 
asked. | 

“Tt is hard to say. I should guess there are at least ty 
thousand of them, though.” ' 

“Say, thet’s er lot uv men, hain’t et?” 

“Yes, quite a strong force.” 

As it would be an hour before the redcoats would reac 
the vicinity of the spot where the youths were, Dick we! 
back down and took a seat under the tree. But Sam r 
mained in the tree top, watching the British eagerly. 

The other youths climbed up and took a look at the en 
my, and they looked somewhat sober when they came ba 
down. 

“Well, it begins to look as if there would be trouble, e 
boys: ?” said Dick with a smile. 

“Ye bet et does.” — | 

“Thet’s right.” ‘ 

“Yas; I guess theer’s boun’ ter be er fight.” 

Sam kept Dick posted as to the progress of the Britis 
and an hour later, when the redcoats were moving pa 
the point where the youths were hidden, along the road 
third of a mile distant, he climbed the tree and made 
careful estimate of) the number of men in the Brit 
force. | ; 

He was enabled to make a close estimate; and found ] 








there were perhaps two thousand men. sae 
“Well, that is jabserighion worth having,” he said 
himself. “It is always worth considerable to know | j 
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* the other fellows are. If we don’t know we are, 
s to figure on anything in advance, and there is 


s the fear that we may be given an unpleasant sur- 


c . ‘and his four comrades remained where they were 
| the British were almost out of sight in the distance, 
then they set out after the enemy. 

W fe will ‘follow at a safe distance, ” said Dick, “and 
_to night I will make an attempt to do a bit of spying 
hem, after which we will make our way to Charleston 
=: to the patriot commander.” 

Dhis was the plan that was followed out. 


g down they came in sight of the encampment of the 
it ish they could,see it from the top of a hill on which 
were standing. = 
eWhut are ye goin’ ter do, Dick?” asked Sam. 

‘We will make a. half-circuit, and go around the en- 
inpment and take up our position on the side next to 
larleston, Sam; and then when we are through here we 
ill have nothing in our way, but will be able to make a 
aight line for the city.” ~ 

This was done, and an hour later. they were on itis 
| on the north side of the British encampment, it being 
a little valley. 

s Now, I will leave you boys here, to nok after my horse 
id await my return,” said Dick, “and I will go down to 
we encampment on a spying expedition.” 

The youths said they would stay there and wait for him, 
id he set out. 

He made his way down into the valley, and approached 
@ outshirts of the encampment. 

When he was as close as he thought he had better ven- 
e, for the present, owing to it not being as dark as it 
nl be later on,. he paused, and standing-concealed be- 
nd a tree, he watched what was going on with consid- 
le interest. 

At ; one side of the encampment were a lot of Hidiang: 
ey ket to themselves, and did not mingle with the red- 
s; this was because of the bad feeling that existed be- 
se en them on account of the fight which had taken place 
reer Red Plume and Hugo Kern, and detailed in an- 
r chapter. 

ner: ral Prevost had learned of the fight, and it had 
: his diplomacy and the distribution of quite a good 
of British gold to get the Indians to agree to stay 
be army. 5 

E ish general did not wish to lose his red allies 
er the battle they might go as soon as they 
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pleased, but: he did not want that they should go before 
the battle. He reprimanded Kern for bringing about the 
dispute and fight with Red Plume, and the redcoat was 


| Suffering both mental and physical torture—for his burns 


and scalds were far from being well. 

So interested was Dick in the scene before him that he 
did not hear a light footfall behind sii he did not 
suspect the presence of anyone in the vicinity until after: 
he felt himself seized from behind. 


CHAPTER * IX. 
THE BRITISH APPEAR. 


Instantly Dick realized that he had been seized by an 
Indian. | 


No redeoat could have slipped up and seized him with- 


out the youth hearing his approach. 
The Indian was a muscular fellow. 
This did not worry Dick, however. 

felt that he was more than a match for any redskin. The 


| trouble was that the Indian might at any moment arouse 


the camp by giving vent to a cry for assistance. _ 
The youth wondered ‘that the redskin did not do this. 
The truth of the matter was that the redskin was one 


who prided himself on his strength and prowess, and he - 


had made up his mind to capture the spying white-stranger 
alone and unaided. 
This was where he made his misake. 


He thought he could wien ot this without much 
trouble. 


He was to soon find out his mistake. 
“Well,” thought Dick, “if you are not going to give the 


alarm, and it is a struggle you wish, I shall be only too 


glad to accommodate you.” 


Then he began working to seeure, i favorite hold— 
on his opponent’s throat. 

If he could secure that the Indian would not arouse the 
camp, -no matter how much he might wish to do so. 

There is little doubt that the Indian was surprised by 
the wonderful strength displayed by his opponent, .but. he 
was proud and would not cry out; having made up his 
mind that he would effect the capture alone, he was deter- 
mined to do it. 

So the struggle went on. 

They made some noise, of course, but they were far 


He was strong, and » 
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enough away from the men in the Reape so that the | 
noise was not heard. 


The Indian had seized Dick from behind, and of course) the vicinity. 


this gave him an advantage. 

It was Dick’s first work to counteract this. 

He must manage to get turned so as to face his oppo- 
nent. 

This was-a difficult thing to do, but ie ca he man- 
aged to do so. 

It required a herculean effort, but he See forth the effort, 
and succeeded. 

This surprised the redskin, at showed him that he had 
a big task before him, but he was stubborn and only 
became the more determined to make the capture. 

The struggle went on, and presently Dick got the chance 
he was looking for, and with a quick movement seized hold 
of the redskin’s throat. 

As he ii ea his steel-like fingers the redskin start- 
ed to utter a cry. | 


He had suddenly realized that he was in great danger— 


that he had caught a Tartar. 
He was too late, however. 


% 


The “Liberty Boy” compressed his windpipe so suddenly | 


and fiercely that the Indian’s attempted yell died away 
in a gasping gurgle. 

The redskin was brave, however; he did not give up, by 
any means, but struggled more fiercely than ever. 

He attempted to get hold of Dick’s throat, and had he 
been able td do so it would have been a race as to which 
could héld out the longest without breathing. 

But Dick would not let the Indian get the throat-hold. 

He knew how deadly a hold it was, and kept his chin 
pressed tightly down upon his chest. 

The struggle was now most fierce for a few moments, 
and then Indian began growing weak, 

His struggles became weaker and weaker. 

Slowly but surely he was being choked into insensibility. 

The “Liberty Boy” knew that he had his opponent at 
his mercy. 

If the redcoats or Indians in the encampment did not 
suspect that something was wrong and come to the In- 
dian’s assistance, he would soon be helpless in Dick’s hands. 

Of a sudden the redskin began struggling violently. 

It was his last effort before succumbing. 

He had no chance of freeing himself, but he did some- 
thing almost as bad for Dick, for he managed to get his 
feet in among some dead underbrush, and the way he made 
it crack and rattle was a caution. 

The nearest sentinel heard it, and called out: 
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“Hello, what’s going on, there?” ; 
Dick realized that it would not do for htm to lit e 


The entire camp would be aroused in a few mom 

He knew that his opponent was practically insensibk 

Knowing this, he gave the redskin’s throat a finish 
fierce squeeze, and letting go, turned and bounded 2 
through the timber. | 


The Indians and redcoats were already running tow ’ 
the spot, and Dick knew they would-find oe body of 
insensible redskin. '. 

They would know an enemy had been there, and wl . 


at once give chase. 
He would not have been the least bit afraid of bei 
overhauled and captured by the redcoats, as they were nt 
good in the work of getting around in the timber, esp, 
cially at night; but with the Indians it was different. The 
were at home in the timber, and almost as much so §& 
night as in the daytime. i 
Realizing the necessity, therefore, Eick ran as fast ¢ 
he could. 
He did not go straight toward the point where he ha 
ieft his four comrades and his horse, however. 7 
He made his way in a direction that would take him 


Everything turned out just as he foresaw it would. | 
' The redcoats and Indians came upon the insensible forr 
of the redskin; and at once the Indian’s brother brave 
leaped away in ihn a 


They ran with all their might, but Dick was runnin 
very swiftly, and dhey did not gain on him. | 
The youth iept on in the course he was going till he wa 
even with the point where he had left his friends, and a 
he turned sharply to the right. % | 
A run of a minute and he reached the point he was’ ‘aim 
ing for. } 
“Whut’s ther matter ?” asked Sam, ance 
“The Indians ave after me,” replied Dick. 
“Tnjuns.” 
“Yes; we must get away from here in a hurry.” - Me 4 
While talking Dick had untied his horse, and now he e 
the way to the road, the youths following with alacrit 
for they did not fancy being attacked by Indians. 7 
When they reached the road they hastened along it ; 
the top of their speed, and after a run of twenty minut 
Dick slowed down to a walk. | 
“JT think we are safe from pursuit noe he ant 
“D’ye think so?” from Sam, who was panting. 


i 
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es; I don’t think the redskins will be able to track 
hope they won’t!” said another of the youths. 
‘turned out as Dick had predicted. 

otking was heard of the pursuers. 

he five youths succeeded in reaching Charleston with- 
further adventure, arriving there an hour later. 

t was not yet late, and Dick decided that he would make 
Teport to Lieutenant Moultrie, who was in charge of the 
riot forces at that time. 

eaving the four ex-Tory rouths at the ranctets occu- 
sd by the “Liberty Boys,” Dick made his way to head- 
irters. 










re Moultrie had not yet retired. 

He greeted Dick cordially. 

“You have returned from your trip, my boy?” remarked 
g lieutenant. “Well, what is the news?” 

“The rumor that the British were coming was correct, 
,” said Dick* 

“Ah, it was?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you seen the British?” 


e Yes, sir.” 

“When did you see them i re 

«“ This evening.” es 
“Where? ” 


“About four miles south of here.” 

“ Ah! So-close as that ?” 

“Yes.” 

: How strong a force, Dick.” 

“About two thousand.” 

“Two thousand Py 

cc Yes. ? 5 
“T didn’t think Psion had so many.” 
“He has a lot of Indians.” 

“Indians.” 

¢ Yes. > 

: “Humph! Well, that is just like him. He is unscrupu- 
8.7 3) 

“The British don’t seem to care what means they use, 
they. succeed in what they set out to do,” said Dick. 
“You are right. Is Prevost himself along with the 
ce P” : 
“Yes, sir.” - 
‘And they will be here to-morrow.” » 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘Well, we are ready to receive them—as ready as we 
1 be with the slender resources that we have at our 
nmand.” | : | 
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‘““We haven’t a very strong force, sir.” 

“No, we have but one thousand men, and the greater 
number of those are militiamen, who have never been in 
battle.” 

“Prevost has two to our one.” 


- 


“Yes, and they are trained veterans. I wish Lincoln 
would come back in time to render us assistance.” 

“Ts there any probability that he will do so?” 

“TY fear not.” | 

“Well, we will give the British as good a fight as pos- 
sible, sir.” ~ 

“Yes, and I shall depend on you and your bees “Lib- 
erty Boys’ to set the example for the rest.”” 

“We will do the best we can, sir,” was the modest 
reply. | | 

After some further conversation Dick returned to the 
quarters occupied by the “Liberty Boys.” = 
, The four 
ex-Tory youths had become used to their surroundings, 


He found everything as it should be there. 


and seemed to be feeling quite at home. 
“Well, do you think there'll be a fight to-morrow, 
Dick?” asked Bob Estabrook, Dick’s right-hand man, and 


the one who was always left in charge of the “Liberty 


Boys,” when their commander was away. 
“TY rather think there will be a fight to-morrow, Bob,” 
was the reply. | 


*““Good! Tm glad to hear it.” 
“Afraid you will get rusty, old man?” 
“Yes; we haven't had-a good fight for more tian a 
week.” | 
Dick laughed, “That is a long time, isn’t it?” 
“Well, it seems so to me.” 3 


This was characteristic of the “Liberty Boys.” They 
were never satisfied unless they were fighting the enemy, 
or at least scurrying around trying to get a chance to do 
so. For a week or more they had been “cooped up,” as Bob 
expressed it, in Charleston, and it was wearing on them. 


They wanted to be up and doing. 


Next morning all was bustle and confusion in Charles- 


ton. | i 
General Moultrie, assisted by Dick Slater, moved hither 
and thither, getting the men in position, and giving in- 


| structions. 


It was expected that the British would put in an appear- 


|ance some time during the forenoon, and it turned out 


that way. 
The redcoats came in sight about ten o’clock. 


They paused just outside the danger-line, and presently | 


a trooper was seen riding forward, bearing a white flag. 
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“Will you ride out-and see what is wanted, Dick?” asked 
General Moultrie. 
“With pleasure, sir,” said Dick, and leaping into the 
saddle, he galloped out and met the redcoat midway be- 
tween the two forces. 






















The patriots in Charleston learned of the approach 
reinforcements at almost the same time. os | 

“It is General Lincoln getting back from Augus 
exclaimed Moultrie. “Good! Now we can take th 
sive, and drive him back into Georgia.” “i 

After a few moments of thought, General Moultrie | 
cided to send Dick and his “Liberty Boys” to'meet I 
coln, : 


e of 
“Well, sir, what do you want?” asked Dick, after they 

— had saluted each other. 

| “General Prevost’s respects, and he demands that you 


surrender,” was the reply, delivered in rather a haughty 


“Tell him just how the matter stands, Dick,” said t 
and arrogant manner. general, “and he will probably attack the British at ong 
As the battle will be inaugurated from that side, insted 


of from here, you may as well take your ‘Liberty Bo i 
with you.” 4 


“T will return with an answer in a few minutes,” said 


Dick, and he rode back and told General Moultrie what 
the redcoat had said. at 
“Go back, Dick,” said the general, “and say to the mes- 
Senger that I am authorized to ask that no attack be made 
by the British, and that South Carolina be looked upon 
as neutral, it being understood that she will take 
when the war is ended, with such 
direct.” 


This suited Dick first-rate, and in a few minutes tl 
company of youths was riding rapidly to meet Lincoln. 
The youth told General Lincoln how matters stood, an 
the officer ordered that an attack be made at once, 4 
The patriot force “ned aside, and headed straigh 
for the British. | : ie 


sides, 
power as the treaty may 


. Very well, sir,” said Dick; and then he rode back and 
* told the messenger what General Moultrie had said. 


The redcoats realized that a fight was not to be avoided, 
“T will return with the general’ 


and made hasty arrangements for staving off the ne ¥ 
enemy. af 


S answer in a few min- 
reas Pee Be : i 
9 said the messenger, and he rode back oe hee This was a bit more than General Prevost had bargained 
ish lines. 7 4 


for. 
A few minutes later he returned. = 


“ General. Prevost’s respects to General Moultrie,” he 
said, “and he says that he will listen to nothing save un- 
conditional surrender of thé rebel forces in Charleston.” 

Dick rode back and told General Moultrie what the 
man had said, and the commandant nodded his head. 

“Very good,” he said. “We’l] fight it out, then. Go 
back*and tell him so, Dick.” : 

The youth rode back to where the messen 
him. | - 

“Tell General Prevost we will not surrender, but will 
fight it out to the bitter end,” said Dick. : 

The redcoat saluted. ont 

“Very well. I will tel] him,” he said, and then he rode 


back to the British lines, while Dick returned to the patriot 
lines. ' 


Still, he had confidence that his veterans would be ab: e 
to beat the patriots off. be 

General Lincoln, well knowin® the fighting abilities of 
the “Liberty Bpys,” gave them the post of honor, which 
was at. the same time, of course, the most dangerous post 
of all. © a 

‘The youths were to take the initiative, and by fighting 
hard, and holding their ground, were to furnish an ex 
ample for the other soldiers to follow. 7 . 4 

As a large percentage of the patriot force was made up of 
militia, this was deemed -a good thing to-do, -. - .“@ 


ger awaited 


_ When the word was given to make the attack the “Lib- | 
erty Boys” rode forward like a whirlwind. aoe 
As they neared the British lines they fired a volley from | 
their muskets, and this was the signal for the rest of the | 
patriots to fire a volley. : : 
They did so, and the battle was on. - 
With wild cheers the “Liberty Boys” dashed forward, — 


“Now for a fight!” exclaimed Bob, gleefully. 









~ 


The. four ex-Tory youths were with them. uit ie 
They had been furnished with. horses, and had insisted ‘i 
that they would fight as good as anybody, and Dick had ~! 
taken them at their word. tas 5. 4g 
There is little doubt but that they were terribly fright- ‘ 
ened, but they were in the midst of the band of youths and : 


CHAPTER X. 
THE REDCOATS RETREAT. 


The British were on the point of advancing to the at- 
tack when they learned that a lar 


ge force of patriots was 
advancing from the west. f | 























Id not get out. Their only course was to stick with 
cir comrades, and fight, and they accepted the situation: 
They became imbued with the wild, reckless spirit that 
imed to animate the “ Liberty Boys,” and whooped and 
led like Indians in their excitement. 


“Down with the king! Long live Liberty!” yelled the 
ths, and they were upon the British. 

For ten minutes—which seemed like hours—they fought 
ere at close range, hand-to-hand. 

| 1 was a desperate encounter, and the “Liberty Boys” 
nade a brave stand, indeed. ‘The British were too nu- 
‘merous, however, and slowly but surely the youths were 
pushed baek. They were setback, but not defeated, and 
he British were worse crippled,than they. 

Their brave stand had served the purpose interided, 
however. . | 

_ The miliHanien were enthused by the reckless daring. 
f the youths, and went into the ht with the vim and 
esis of veterans, and the result was that Prevost’s force 
Y was made retreat. : 

: The veteran redcoats. retreated slowly, true, disputing 
every foot of the way, but retreat they did, and while it 
could not be said to be a victory for the patriot forces, 
since the British held their own and did not fall into 
‘disorder, still it was the same as a victory, and the patriots 
“were delighted. 

5 When the British had retired to a large hill, which af- 
forded them a good place to make a stand, they did so, and 
rather than risk losing a great number of his men, Lin- 
coln ordered that the patriot forces withdraw and retire 





















to Charleston. | om 


ce This was done, and parties from both armies came for- 
ward and buried their dead and took care of their wound- 


f “Notwithstanding the fact that the “Liberty Boys” had 
Tt ushed headlong into what would seem to, be certain death 
for the entire company, only five were killed, while eleven 
were wounded, three of these seriously. 

: The “Liberty Boys” were accustomed to this, however, 
nd while they were sorry to think that five of their com- 
ades would never again be with them; they at the same 
me looked upon it with the philosophy that comes to 
steran soldiers. It was to be expected. They all real- 
ed this, and held themselves in readiness to go when 


pe ndence, and felt that if they lost their lives it would 
yin a good cause. 


ay 
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had not only escaped with their lives, but had not even 
been wounded. 

“How do you like fighting for independence?” asked 
Dick of Sam, when they were in their quarters in Charles- 
ton. | : . 

' “All right,” was the prompt-reply. “Say, et beats enny- 

| thin’ I ever done in all my life. I’d ruther fight ther red- 

coats than hunt painters an’ wil’ cats, blamed ef I would- 
nt!” | | 

The other three said the same. 

“Then you think of staying with us, and become perma- 
nent members of the company ?” 

“Ye bei,” declared Sam. “We'll stay, ef ye'll hev us, 
hey, fellers?” 

The other three gave a most emphatic response to the 
effect that they would. 

All right,” said Dick. 
boys to-day, and can use you very well. 
always willing to accept the services of fellows who can 
fight the way you four fellows fought to-day. You showed 
that you are not afraid of anything.” 

“T dunno “bout thet part uv et,” said Sam, with a sheep- 
ish look. “I don’ want credit fur sumthin’. I don’ de- 
sarve, an’ I’ll own up thet I wuz skeered blame nigh ter 
death when we went ridin’ right onter ther British, an’ ef 
‘I c’u’d hev got out uv ther crowd, I’m afeerd I’d hev got 
out uv thet ez fas’ ez I c’u’d hey made my hoss travel.” 

“Et wuz ther same with me,,too,” said another of the 
four, and the other two owned up, also. 

“You are all right, just the same,” said Dick approv- 
ingly; “the fact that you have owned up that you were 
afraid proves that you are naturally brave. It is only 
natural that one should feel afraid the first time they go 
into a battle, and you were given an unusually severe 
test.” 

“That's right,” oa Bob. 
be at all afraid the next time you go into a fight.” 

“T)’ye think so?” asked Sam, eagerly. — | 

“Yes, that is usually the way.” 

“Wal, I hope so. ~But still, I think et’d be bes’ ter put 
us four fellers neer ther middle uv ther crowd, so’s we 
couldn’ git out handy even ef we wanted ter.” 

“We will do so, if you wish it,” said Dick, “but I have 
no fears that it would be at all necessary. Next time it 

would be impossible to keep you out of the fight unless 


‘“‘We have lost five of our brave ~ 
Then, too, we are 


“And you will probably not 


e ‘summons came. They were fighting for liberty and in-| we tied you to trees before we started.” 


Generals Lincoln and Moultrie held a council, and dis- 
cussed the matter of making a second attack on the Brit- 


By some stroke of ee fortune, the four ex-Tory youths | ish, and Dick was called into the council, 
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Before they could come to any decision the news was 
brought in that the British were taking their departure. 
This, of course, made an attack in force impossible, and 


so the discussion came to an end. 


General Lincoln told Dick to take his “Liberty Boys’ 


and follow the retreating British. 


“Keep just far enough from them to be safe,” he in- 


structed, “and keep watch of them and see what they in- 


tend doing, and at the same time be ready to pounce upon 


any detachments that may be sent out to rob and plunder 


the patriots. 


“All right, sir,” said Dick, and he hastened back to the 
“Liberty Boys” quarters and told the youths to get ready 
to move. | 

He explained what they, were to do, and fifteen min- 
utes later they rode out of Charleston, and away toward 
the south, following in the wake of the retreating British. 

“We must be careful, and not run into a trap, Dick,” 
said Bob, after they had gone a ways. 

“Yes; we'll stop when we get a little farther on, Bob,” 
the youth replied, “and I will ride ahead and take an ob- 
servation and see what the British are doing.” 

“T’ll go with you.” . 

“Very well.” 

A mile farther, and the pathy halted, and Dick and Bob 
rode forward to reconnoiter. 

Pausing on-the top of a knoll as dismounted, and 
while Bob held the horses, Dick climbed a tree and looked 


for the redcoats. 


He saw them nearly a mile away, and marching stead- 


ily onward toward the south. 

“See them ?” called up Bob. 

Yes.” 

“Where are they?” 

“A mile away toward the south.” | v 

“Still going ?”. , | 

ees.” 

“T guess they are headed for Savannah.” 

“T think so.” 

“Yes; they have made up their mind that we are too 
Say for them, and that they could not capture Charles- 
ton.” 

“No doubt of it.” 











The youth remained in the treetop for more than an 


“hour, and then descended. 

_ “Where is the enemy now?” asked Bob. — 

“Almost out of sight to the south.” 

“Then we can advance.” — ml 

“ Yes. ”? 

‘They rode back to where the “Liberty Boys” were await- 
ing them, and Dick gave the order to advanee. | 

Onward they rode for an hour, and then the two youth 
made another scouting trip, and discovered that the Bri 
ish were still marching steadily onward. | 

Having plenty of time to spare, Dick decided to take ay 
little trip to one side, arid visit the Boggs’ home. H 
knew they would be glad to see himself and “Liberty Boys.’ 

Then, too, he feared that it was possible that the band 
‘of Tories under Sam Sickles might have visited the Bogg 
home and plundered it, perhaps even burned it. 

It turned out that the arrival of the “Liberty Boys” a 
the Boggs’ home was most opportune. 

Sam Sickles and his gang had appeared at the house, | 
had taken everything of value that they could find, and 
then had set fire to the house. 

They were standing in the front yard, watching the ire 
which was just getting fairly started when the “Libert 
Boys” ‘put in an appearance. 

In their midst, a prisoner, was Mr. Boggs, and Sickl 
had told the patriot that as soon as the house was burne 
down they would hang him. é 

“We air heer fur blood this time,” he said fiercely, “a 
theer hain’t no Dick Slater ter interfeer an’ save yer reb 
neck frum ther noose.” ‘ 

At this instant one of his men caught sight of the “ ill 
erty Boys,” and gave vent to a a ery, and sta “ 
to run. 

The others did the same, but had gone bats a tion yar 
when there came a volley from the muskets of the youth 
and every Tory in the gang went down, either dead ¢ 
wounded. ‘ d 

Those who were wounded were so seriously hurt that 
they died in a few minutes, so it was a clean sweep. 2 ‘ 

“They were heartless scoundrels,” ‘said Dick, “and 4 a : 
served death if ever men did. They have been plunder 


ing, burning, and in some cases murdering the patriots 
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Bea ghornood, and it will be a mighty © good thing. to ‘ie learn whether or not any foraging parties had been 








i known that they will never bother the people | sent out. 


ce 


ge . - %. They were not long in finding the encampment, and 
Fou have saved my life again, Mr. Slater,” said Mr. | they were just in time to see a foraging party set out. 
F a look of pleasure and gratitude on his face. “I| They watched till they saw which way the party was 
: shall never be able to repay you for what you have | headed, and then Bob hastened back to Mr. Boggs’ house 
e for me.” eke to bring the “Liberty Boys.” 

We will call it square, Mr. Boggs, if you will give my| He was soon back to the point where Dick was awaiting 
re boys their supper,” said Dick smilingly. _.|their coming, and they set out after the party of redcoats. 
F shall be only too glad to do that,” with an answer- They overtook the party where it had paused at the home 


Benile “but that will be a very long ways from making of a patriot, and they made q sudden attack, succeeding in 


even.” ; . killing a dozen or more. The rest rode away in haste, and 








HT don’t think so, sir; you must remember that myself lost no time in getting back to the British encampment 
7 : 3<"s~ 


: | men are patriot soldiers, and that’it is our duty to where they told a wondérful story of how they had been 


der aid to patriots wherever found in danger.” attacked by an army and put to flight. 


While Mrs. Boggs and Lucy were cooking supper for the The “Liberty Boys” followed the British army clear to 


iberty Boys,” the youths buried the dead Tories, and | the Savannah River, which marks the boundary between 
en this had Kaen finished, Dick said to Mr. Boggs: South Carolina and Georgia, and they struck a number 


There ; ; now you may go to sleep to-night, with the as- of foraging parties severe blows. 


ance that you will not wake up and find yourself in | Prevost, the British general, made several attempts to 


Sands of Sickles and his gang. ” entrap the youths, but to no avail. They were-too smart 


The fire, which had not gained much headway when the for him, and when they returned to Charleston they were 


iberty Boys” first appeared, was extinguished without enabled to render a good account of themselves to the 


peltys a recent rain having dampened the logs and | Patriot general. 
e the fire slow in getting under headway. | | ts 

THE END. 
‘hile they were eating supper Dick explained that they 


@ following the retreating British army, for the pur- 














- of protecting the patriot families along the route’) Th next number (92) of “The Liberty Boys of *76” will 


contain “THK LIBERTY BOYS “TREED’; OR, WARM 
WORK IN THE TALL TIMBER,” by Harry Moore. 


m by the redcoats. 


T hen the British were driven int from Charleston ?” 
imed Mr. Boggs. 

: es,” and Dick told the story of the encounter with 
ritish. | 


B oateiot settler was earnest in his expressions of de- 


at the success of the. patriots in driving the British SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 


put of South Carolina. 


are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
t them go back to ee vasealk where they belong,” he . : ? 


“Perhaps this will teach them a lesson.” newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
ee es ead Dk, mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
t the meal was ended, Dick and Bob mounted their 
: nd rode away on a scouting expedition. They 


to see where the redcoats had encamped, and also | you order by return mail. 
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“Stop!” Fred hissed as he levelled his weapon at him. “Light that pile and you are 


man where you stand.” The villain gasped, caught his breath and dared not move. 
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167 Lot 77: or, Sold to the Highest Bidder. By Richard R. Mont- Richard R, Montgomery. ” 
gomery. 209 Buried 5,000 Years; or, The Treasure of the Aztecs. By Allyn 

168 The Boy Canoeist ; or, 1,000 Miles in a Canoe. By Jas. C. Merritt. Draper. “ 4 


169 Captain Kidd, Jr.; or, The Treasure Hunters of Long Island. By | 210 Jack Wright's Air and Water Cutter; or, Wonderful Adventures 


Allan Arnold. on the Wing and Afloat. By “Noname.” 


170 The Red Leather Bag. A Weird Story of Land and Sea. By 211 The Broken Bottle; or, A Jolly Good Fellow. A True Temper- 


Howard Austin. ance Story. By Jno. B. Dowd 


wad. My 
171 “The Lone Star’; or, The Masked Riders of Texas. By Allyn 212 Slippery Bens or, The Boy Spy of the Revolution. By Gen’l 


Draper. as. A. Gordon. ? 


172 A New York Boy out With Stanley; or, A Journey Through Africa. | 213 Young ‘Davy Crockett; or, The Hero of Silver Gulch. By An 


By Jas. C. Merritt. Old Scout. 


173 Afloat With Captain Nemo; or, The Mystery of Whirlpool Island. | 214 Jack Wright and His Magnetic Motor; or, The Golden City of 


By Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. the Sierras. By ‘‘Noname.” 


174 Two Boys’ Trip to an Unknown Planet. By Richard R. Mont: | 215 Little Mac, The Boy Bngineer; or, Bound To Do His Best. By 
A Sto y 
R. Mont- 


r Ironclad; 


gomery. Jas. C. Merritt. 


175 The Two Diamonds; or, A Mystery of the South African Mines |216 The Boy Money King; or, Working in Wall Street. 
By Howard Austin. of a Smart New York Boy. By H. K. Shackleford. 
176 Joe. the Gymnast; or, Three Years Among the Japs. By Allan |217 “I.” A Story of Strange Adventure. By Richard 


Arnold. 


gomery. 
177 Jack Hawtborne, of No Man’s Land; or, An Uncrowned King. | 218 Jack Wright, The Bo Inventor, and His Under-Wate 
By ‘“Noname.” or, The Treasure of the Sandy Sea. By ‘“‘Noname.”’ — 

17& Gun-Boat Dick: or, Death Before Dishonor. By Jas. C. Merritt. 219 Gerald O’Grady’s Grit; or, The Branded Irish Lad. ei ae i : 
owar ustin 

1 The Demon of the Deep; or, Above and Beneath the Sea. By Cap 


179 A Wizard of Wall Street; or, The Career of Henry Carew, Boy |220 Through Thick and Thin; or, Our Boys Abroad. B 
Banker. By H. K. Shackleford. 22 


196 The Palace.of Gold; or, The Secret of a Lost Race. 


198 A Monte Cristo at 18; or, From Slave to Avenger. 


200 Moll Pitcher’s Boy; or, As Brave as His Mother. 
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185 Sam Spark, the Brave Young Fireman; or, Always the 
186 The Poorest Boy in New York, and How Hé Became Rich, iB 
187 Jack Wright, the Boy Inventor; or, Hunting for a Sunke 
188 On Time; or, The Young Engineer Rivais. An Exciting Stor 
189 Rea ? er ee The Boge de Yee iicobeune orto Bye 
190 His First Glass of Wine; or, The Temptations of City Life. } 
191 The Coral City; or, The Wonderful Cruise of the Yacht Vesta. 
192 Making a Million; or, A Smart Boy’s Career in Wall Street. By 


193 Jack Wright and His Electric Turtle; or, Chasing the Pirates 


. . . + j i é sé T eo 2 a 
150 The Island of Fire; or, The Fate of a Missing Ship. By Allan | 494 Fee Bee aoe aooey ain 2 the Winner. By Allg 
151 The Witch Hunter's Ward; or, The Hunted Orphans of Salem. | 595 The Perchty Gray Wolves: or, Fighting A Crafty King. BM 


202 Jack Wright and His Ocean Racer; or, Around the World ins 


206 Jack Wright and His Blectric Canoe; or, Working in the 


An 0) ¢ 


By Richa 4 
197 Jack Wright’s Submarine Catamaran; or, The Phantom Ship of 
By Ally 
1199 The Floating Gold Mine; or, Adrift in an Unknown Sea. - By 
By Gen'l 
























180 Fifty Riders in Black; or, The Ravens of Raven Forest, By Thos. H. Wilson. 

Howard Austin. 222 Jack Wright and His Electric Deers; or, Fighting the Bandits o 
181 The Boy Rifle Rangers; or, Kit Carson’s Three Young Scouts. the Black Hills. By ‘‘Noname.” : 

By An Old Scout. 223 At 12 o’clock; or, The Mystery of the Lighthouse. A Story of the 
182 Where? or, Washed into an Unknown World. By ‘“‘Noname.”’ Revolution. By Gen. Jas. A. Gordon 


183 Fred Fearnaught, the Boy Commander; or, The Wolves of the | 224 The Rival Roat Clubs; or. The Boss School at. Beechwood. 


Sea. By Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. 
184 From Cowboy to Congressman: or, The Rise of a Young Ranch- 
man. By H. K. Shackleford. - 
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THE STAGE. No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Cortaining four: 


No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
_BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
- €ontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
_ and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 
. vo. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
_ boy should obtain this book, as it contains full-instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. ; ah 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
ioke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke shouid 
obtain a copy immediately. i 
No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage. Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
#st jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
aver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
eolored coyer containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. ‘i 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
‘ull instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
ra at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
‘ished, 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
Ssh, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
oo and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
2ooks, 

No, 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
averybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor crnaments, 
orackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
3eription of the wonderful -uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
sogether with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
ste. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
ustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
aining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
‘oils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
cogether with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
_No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
Sennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
¢his book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
‘art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
_ sreatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY—A 
*ery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
tor parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
‘aoney than any book published. 
_ No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
‘900k, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
ocackgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 
. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 
_ No, 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
900k, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
cage, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
uction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
red interesting puzzles and conundrums with key to same. A 
omplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 


No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
a great iife secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
bk about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
uette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 


appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
d in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 
No. 27, HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
ntaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. z . 


a eee 























teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. x : 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation ar: 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc: 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing wel! at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Iiverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated andél 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


Keene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A value 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and_preserving birds, animals and insects. 

o. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, qcep ing. 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full) 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty- 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kinél 


ever published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and ip- 
structive beok, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, ané! 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas balloons. 

his book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook for 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, ete. ete. e 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCB 
TABLES, ROCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving tho 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, ete., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won: 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in tho 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
ae Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general come» 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

_ No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it: 
also Kow to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomé?iy illustrated. By Captain W. De W, 


y. 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pos? 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADHT.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 

cademy. Also ee course of instruction, description 

i 


of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 


should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to me 
West Point Military Cailet.” : 





PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF 6. 


Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution 
By HARRY MOORE. — Ss 


These stories are based on actual facts and | 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave ban of Americal — 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their live® as 


for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence og 
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Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading mattexr 
@ ' * oe roe 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. ris 
+ 8 
1 The Liberty Boys of '76; or, Fighting for Freedom. 47 The Liberty Boys’ Success; or, Doing What They Set Out to* Die | 
2 The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and Tories. | 48 The Liberty Boys’ Setback ; or, Defeated, But Not Disgraced. = 
3 The Liberty Boys’ Good Work; or, Helping General Washington. | 49 The Liberty Boys in Toryville; or, Dick Slater's Fearful Ris 
+ s+ 
4 The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Right Place. 50 The Liberty Boys Aroused; or, Striking Strong Blows for Libert, | 
5 The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s Minions. | £1 The Liberty Boys’ Triumph; or, Beating the Redecoats at The «© 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance: or, ‘Catch and Hang Us if You Can.” Own Game. + aes 
7 ane Se, Boys in Demand; or, ‘The Champion Spies of the Be ae ee Sore aoe or, aan ee | Te a Mile. Naan 
evolution. 53 The Liberty Boys’ Danger; or, Foes on 1 Sides. pavENAS 
8 The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and Tories. | 54 The Liberty Boys’ Flight: or, A Very Narrow Escape. ; 
© The Liberty Boys to the Rescue; or, A Host Within Themselves. | 55 The Liberty Boys’ Strategy: or, Out-Generaling the Enemy. 
10 PRR ae ee al Narrow Escape; or, A Neck-and-Neck Race | 56 The or Boys’ Warm Work; or, Showing the Redcoats Ho 
it eath. to Fight. 
11 The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undannted by Odds. 57 The Liberty Boys’ “Push”: or, Bound to Get There. ee 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from all Sides. 58 Fe vio Aol Desperate Charge; or, With “Mad Anthony 
14 The Liberty Boys Sie: wor, monieg the Britiah. fee 59 The Liberty Boys’ Justice, And How They Dealt It Out. 2 aie 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. 60 The Liberty Boys Bombarded; or, A Very Warm time. eee 
16 The Liberty Boys Puzzled; or, The Tories’ Clever Scheme. 61 The Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders; or, Going it Blind. oar 
17 The Liberty Boys’ Great Stroke; or, Capturing a British Man-of- 62 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Stroke; or, With “Light-Horse Harry’ 
War gis Hi “ yeulue se a = i“ 1 x fe a 
si . , ae 2 ‘2 The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times; or, Here, there an Sverywher ~~ 
18 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. 84 The Liberty Boys’ “Lone Hand”; or, Fighting Against Greé) - 
19 The Liberty Boys. Trapped ; or, The Beautiful Tory. : Odds. oa 
20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake; or, “What. Might Have Been.’ 85 The Liberty Boys’ Mascot; or, The Idol of the Company. E 
= ee tie pore ate Os es ae Ping Ua Pron: 66 The Liberty Boys’ Wraeh oF Going for the Redcos:s Roughsho_ 
ys; ’ ; s . a7 m1 ii ‘ty PB . BR 2 e j . is r ° . Pa 
23 ba Sr vere Boys on Their Mettle; or, Making It Warm for the oF Fae ee vee Re OR ae ee e Hardest Struggis : 
edcoats. ‘ , ; 68 The Liberty Boys’ Lost: or, The Trap That Did Not Work. /° 
24 The Liberty Boys’ Double Victory; or, Downing the Redcoats and | §9 The Liberty Boys’ “Jonah’’; or, The Youth Who “Queered’”’ Everythin 
Tories. 70 The Liberty Boys’ Decoy; or, Baiting the British. 
25 The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies. 71 The Liberty Boys Lured; or, The Snare the Enemy Set. \ 
26 The Liberty Boys’ Clever Trick; or, Teaching the Redcoats a | 72 The Liberty Boys’ Ransom; or, In the Hands of the Tory Outlaw 
Thing or Two. 73 The Liberty Boys as Sleuth-Hounds: or, Trailing Benedict A 
_ TO at are. Goid Spy, Works: or, With tbe, Resmnes * 74 he Liners Boys “Swoop”; or, Scattering the Redeoats Lik | 
iladelphia. 4 , , , an 
g to ’ . ri y i Chaff. 
2 hos Boys’ Battle Cry; or, With Washington at the Brandy 75 The Liberty Boys’ “Hot Time’; or, Lively Work in Old Virgini: ; 
"Re Mb * . er 3 S ‘ rp : D W : 
29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride; or, A Dash to Save a Fort. 6 ae ae Daring Scheme; or, Their Plot to Capture i 
39 The Liberty Boys, in a Fix, or, Threatened by Reds and Whites | 77 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Move; or, Into the Enemy's Country. 
31 The Liberty Boys’ Big Contract; or, Holding Arnold in Check |7g The Liberty Boys’ Beacon Light; or, The Signal on the Mountain 
82 The Liberty Boys Shadowed; or, After Dick Slater for Revenge | 79 The Liberty Boys’ Honor; or The Promise That Was Kept , 
23 The Liberty Boys Duped: or, The Friend Who Was an Enemy. 80 The Liberty Boys’ ‘Ten Strike’: or, Bowling the British Over 
84 The Liberty Boys’ Fake Surrender; or, The Ruse That Succeeded | 91 The Liberty Boys’ Gratitude and How they Showed it - 
35 The Liberty Boys’ Signal; or, “At the Clang of the Bell.” 82 The Liberty Boys and the Georgia Giant; or, A Hard Man to Handle 
36 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Work; or, Risking Life for Liberty’s 83 The Liberty Boys’ Dead Line; or, “Cross it if you Dare!” ; 
Cause. 84 The Liberty Boys “‘t100-Dooed;” or, Trouble at Every Turn. 
37 The Liberty Boys’ Prize, and How They Won It. 85 The Liberty Boys’ Leap for Life; or, The Light that Led Them. 
88 The Liberty Boys’ Plot; or, The Plan That Won. 86 The Liberty Boys’ Indian Friend; or, The Redskin who Fought for Ind 
29 The T.iberty Boys’ Great Haul; or, Taking Everything in Sight pendence. 
49 The Liberty Boys’ Flush Times: or, Reveling in British Gold. 87 The Liberty Boys “Going it Blind”: or, Taking Big Chances. 
41 The T.iberty Boys in a Snare: or, Almost Trapped. 88 The Liberty Boys’ Black Band; or, Bumping the British Hard. 
42 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Rescue; or, In the Nick of Time. 89 The Liberty Boys’ “Hurry Call’; or, A Wild Dash to Save a Friend. | 
ry aan oi eeeey ere Big ay toe rome, Soar by so gears 90 The Liberty Boys’ Guardian Angel; or, The Beautiful Maid of the Mou) 
e Liberty Boys’ Net: or, Catching the he coats and Tories. tain. 
45 The Liberty Boys Worried: or, The Disappearance of Dick Slater | 91 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Stand; or, Set Back but Not Defeated. ‘ 
4G The Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip; or, Squeezing the Redcoats. 92 The Liberty Boys ‘“Treed’’; or, Warm Work in the Tall Timber. i 
; . 2 2 od 
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